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THREE CLASSES OF TRUTH: 
Their Implications for the 
Behavioral Sciences 


GARRETT HARDIN * 


N EVERY DISCIPLINE there are certain questions that keep 
returning to discussion, rather like a significant bad dream. 
The behavioral studies are tormented by this question: “But 
are they sciences?” There is something odd about these stud- 
ies that will continue to bother us until we find out just what 
it is and apply the appropriate remedy. The present contribu- 
tion suggests a way in which the natural and the behavioral 
sciences may be brought together within a single theoretical 
framework. Whether, in the light of this analysis, behavioral 
studies are to be called “sciences” the reader must decide for 
himself. 
We can construct a theoretical framework that will in- 
clude both natural sciences and behavioral sciences if we dis- 
tinguish three kinds of truth, namely: 


Crass I—Those truths that are unaltered by the saying 
of them. 


Crass I1—Those truths that are made true by being said. 

Crass I1I—Those truths that are destroyed in the act of 
saying them. 

The third class of truths is the most interesting because 


it is the least explored in its implications. But before treat- 
ing this class the first two will be discussed. 


* Department of Biclogical Sciences, University of California, 
Santa Barbara; author of Nature and Man's Fate (1959), and Biology: 
Its Human Implications (1952). This paper was originally presented 
at the International Conference on General Semantics, Honolulu, 
August 4, 1960. 
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Crass I TRUTHS 


—_ WORLD of Class I truths is the world referred to by 
the philosopher Ludwig Wittgenstein in an aphorism in 
his Tractatus Logico-philosophicus: “The world is independ- 
ent of my will.” This is the world in which (as we say) 
“2 4+2=—= 4” and “Apples fall to the earth.” These two 
propositions are different (the first is “‘analytic,” the second 
“synthetic” in that we set about verifying them in different 
ways, but they are alike in that neither of them can be made 
to be true (or false) by my believing it. The Church learned 
this fact to its embarrassment when it attempted to make the 
sun go around the earth by fiat. The moral of the Galileo 
affair was made clear in that noble passage of Milton's 
Areopagitica: 


And though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to 
play upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, we do in- 
juriously by licencing and prohibiting to misdoubt her 
strength. Let her and Falsehood grapple: who ever knew 
Truth put to the worse in a free and open encounter? 


In the world that is independent of our will, censorship 
harms man; but that this is not the only world in which man 
lives is attested to by the perpetual resurgence of the problem 
of censorship. Those who say that they oppose a// censorship 
in principle, unconsciously assume but the one world, the 
will-independent world. The machinery of formal logic is 
admirably designed to deal with this world, but how limited 
its universe of discourse is has been clearly stated by the 
Harvard logician Willard Quine: 


In a spirit thus not of practical language reform but of 
philosophical schematism, we may begin by banishing 
what are known as indicator words (Goodman) or ego- 
centric particulars (Russell): ‘I,’ ‘you,’ ‘this,’ ‘that,’ 
‘here,’ ‘there,’ ‘now,’ ‘then,’ and the like. This we clearly 
must do if the truths of science are literally to be true 
independently of author and occasion of utterance. It is 
only thus, indeed, that we come to be able to speak of 
sentences, i.e., certain linguistic forms, as true or false. 
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As long as the indicator words are retained, it is not the 
sentence but only the several events of its utterance that 
can be said to be true or false. 


Elsewhere in the same article, Quine points out that tense- 
words also are a kind of indicator words, and as such, are 
incapable of being dealt with in formal logic. 

From such analyses we learn a fact which has often been 
apprehended but apparently mentioned only in passing, 
namely that the machinery of formal logic, the finest machinery 
we have for dealing with “truth,” is incapable of dealing 
with statements that involve either persons or time. The 
assumption of but one kind of truth works very well in 
mathematics and the natural sciences, the propositions of 
which can be purged of both tense and person. But logic (in 
the traditional sense) breaks down when we have to deal with 
the truth or falsity of such propositions as these: “He is a 
Jew, and Jews are untrustworthy,” or “I am a Cretan, and 
Cretans always lie.” In the past, such assertions have often 


been “explained” or “‘dismissed’”” by saying that they lead to 
“paradoxes.”” We will now see that we can discuss them more 
fruitfully if we postulate two additional kinds of truth beyond 


the single kind of truth on which the natural sciences are 
founded. 


Crass II TRUTHS 


Spee the banking panic of 1932 the most influential 
newspaper in Chicago printed a statement (on an inside 
page) that a certain neighborhood bank had closed its doors. 
In fact, it had not. The next day, the same paper printed a 
monstrously big apology on page 1, stating over and over 
again that the bank had not failed, that it was, in truth, in 
the soundest condition, etc. 

Why all the to-do? Obviously the publisher was afraid 
the bank might now fail, and that if it did he would be sued 

1 Willard V. Quine, “The Scope and Language of Science,” British 
Journal for the Philosophy of Science, VUIl (1957), 1-17. 
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for damages. Should this happen, it would do him no good 
to quote Milton: “Let Truth and Falsehood grapple: who 
ever knew truth put to the worse in a free and open en- 
counter?” Everyone knows that Milton's defense is inapplica- 
ble to such cases, that, in fact, there is another sort of truth 
that may not have a chance of winning when it grapples with 
Falsehood; or, to put it more meaningfully, that Falsehood 
becomes Truth, upon being said. “What the potent say so 
oft, can it fail to be somewhat true?”” asked Thomas Hardy, 
in In Tenebris. Saying a bank is unsound may make it un- 
sound. “If men define situations as real,” the sociologist W. I. 
Thomas has said, “they are real in their consequences.” Re- 
ferring to statements made about the future in social affairs, 
R. M. Maclver has written of ‘the self-fulfilling postulate,” 
and the “'self-fulfilling anticipation.” ? Robert K. Merton, in 
his widely known Social Theory and Social Structure (Glen- 
coe, Ill., 1949) uses the term “‘self-fulfilling prophecy.” 

In spite of the fact that Merton’s phrase is already well 
established, I think it would be better to speak of a ‘‘self-ful- 
filling truth.” Using the word truth in this new way might 
seem to be violating the spirit of accepted definitions and 
thus introducing ambiguity. There are, however, reasons for 
preferring ambiguity to the preservation of the conventions. 
For one thing, words alternative to ‘‘truth’—postulate, antici- 
pation, prophecy—do not do justice to the element of belief 
existing within the person who uses the self-fulfilling state- 
ment; he believes what he says is really true. If he so little 
believes it that he consents to such paler evaluative terms as 
“postulate,” “anticipation,” or “prophecy,” then his state- 
ment is less likely to become self-fulfilling, in which case it 
will turn out to be merely a false statement of Class I. 


A FULL DISCUSSION and evaluation of Class II truths will 
be postponed until the third class has been presented. 
For the present, let us look over a roster of examples, some 


2R. M. Maclver, The More Perfect Union (New York, 1948), 
p. 62. 
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of which are taken from a collection made by the sociologist, 
Thomas Eliot.§ 

A stock rises in value following the prediction by a 
reputable advisory service that it will rise—which result re- 
flexively increases the service's reputation, thus making its 
next prediction still more likely to come true. The rumor that 
there will be a lynching party this evening creates one. 
“People throw stones at a dog that puts his tail between his 
legs.”” “Everyone knows that Jews are tricky in business.” 
“Listen to the next record: this tune is slated to become one 
of the top ten.” 

A most perceptive treatment of Class II truths and the 
problems they create was given by S. I. Hayakawa at a meet- 
ing of the American Psychological Association in September, 
1959, in an address entitled “The Self-Image and Intercultural 
Understanding.” 3* Hayakawa clearly showed how the self- 
image of Negroes (or of any other named group) may create 
self-fulfilling truths of the very sort least desired by numbers 
of the group. To improve the relation between races it is not 
enough to alter the “‘external’’ image of a minority group; its 
self-image must be altered concomitantly, otherwise the 
operation of Class II truths—which can never be prevented— 
will undo all the good images that have been created in the 
majority group. 

The role that Class II truths play in medicine is well 
known. If a doctor says that a capsule will help the patient, 
it very well may, though it contain nothing more than water. 
And the “saying” may be entirely nonverbal and beyond the 
willful control of the person administering the medicine. 
This fact creates serious problems in the testing of unknown 
drugs, which can be done well only by resorting to “double- 
blind control’’ tests: the unknown is tested against an ineffec- 
tive placebo, the testing being done in such a way that neither 


* Thomas D. Eliot, “Reactions to Predictive Assumptions,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, 11 (1937), 508-517. 


** An earlier version of this paper, under the title, “How to Be 
Sane Though Negro,” appears in Contact 1 (Sausalito, California: 
Angel Island Publications, 1958), pp. 5-20. 
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the patient nor the administering nurse knows what he is 
getting. 

However inconvenient Class II truths may be for an 
experiment, they are an essential part of the armamentarium 
of the practitioner. The ability to believe that he is always 
doing good is as advantageous to the bedside doctor as it 
is disadvantageous to the researcher. In his review of L. Ron 
Hubbard’s work, Hayakawa has shown‘ that it is quite 
reasonable to expect that “Dianetics’” has benefited those 
who believed in it and practiced it, however non-sensical its 
theory may be. If the quacks of the world ever erect a monu- 
ment to anything, it should be to Class II Truth. 


ET ANOTHER INSTANCE of the operation of Class II 

truths is seen in the maneuverings of the professional 
matchmaker in a traditional society. ‘Have you noticed how 
Mary looks at you?” she asks of John. “There’s something 
very special in her eyes for you.” To Mary, who is the other 
half of the parental bargain, she insinuates: “John thinks 
you're wonderful; he can hardly keep his eyes off of you.” 
John and Mary may have scarcely noticed each other previ- 
ously, but when they next meet, the effect is electric: they 
cannot keep from looking at each other, and their glances 
are vety special. 

Relations of love can be created by Class II truths; the 
contrary relations of hatred and suspicion are at least as 
easily brought into being. ‘Marx, by his teaching,” said 
Bertrand Russell, “created the class war which he prophe- 
sied.” 5 To a perhaps jaundiced eye, Class II truths seem, in 
modern times, to be more commonly used to create hate than 
they are to bring love into being. We joke about “the bed- 
side manner’ and laugh at primitive matchmakers. Such a 
man as Marx we take seriously, on his own terms, supposing, 
with him, that his statements about “class warfare” are 


*S. I. Hayakawa, ‘From Science-fiction to Fiction-science.” ETC., 
VIII (Summer 1951), 280-293. 


5 Bertrand Russell, Freedom Versus Organization: 1814-1914 
(New York, 1934), p. 218. 
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“scientific” statements, that is, Class I truths. To each age its 
own folly. 
Crass III TRUTHS 


‘T AM A CRETAN, and all Cretans lie, always.’’ This is the 
classical form of the self-destroying truth, a meaning 
which can be true only so long as it is not said. Such “para- 
doxes’”’ (paradoxes only so long as only one class of truth is 
recognized) are continually being rediscovered, to the dis- 
comfiture of philosophers. A recent cartoon indicates a conver- 
sation between two monks: ‘We may not be as clever as the 
Jesuits or as learned as the Benedictines, but when it comes to 
modesty, our Order is second to none.” There is no joke in 
this for the man who really believes there is only one truth. 

“Who can say, ‘I have made my heart clean, I am pure 
from my sin’?” (Proverbs 20:9) “J am modest,” “J am 
humble,” “J am free from sin (including that motherlode of 
all sins, Pride)’’—all such statements are Class III truths. 
This is why we squirm at the reiterations of Dickens’ Uriah 
Heep. And “J am sincere’’—what class of truth is this? A 
coldly factural analysis might justify our calling it Class I, but 
the revulsion brought on by the constant repetition of the 
word “sincere” in Frederic Wakeman’s The Hucksters makes 
us suspect that first-personal sincerity is also a Class III truth. 
Yet one more suggestion: the Quakers’ original refusal to 
take an oath (an oath to tell the truth)—was this not per- 
haps due to a dimly felt consciousness of the existence of 
more than one kind of truth? 


| ty committed to the pursuit of consistency and 
presupposing but one kind of truth, has been particularly 
plagued by Class III truths, which it has tried to explain 
away in various, and sometimes amusing, ways. The position 
of the classical Sceptics has been particularly difficult. In 
essence, the sceptical position boils down to the statement, 
Proof exists not. To carry conviction, a statement needs to 
be proved; but how can one prove that proof does not exist? 
The great Roman Sceptic, Sextus Empiricus, solved (or 
should we say dissolved?) the problem in this way: 
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And if it be conceded that the argument against proof 
is probative, the Dogmatists will not gain any help 
thereby towards the existence of proof, as we have already 
shown; for it deduces the nonexistence of proof, and 
if this is true the existence of truth becomes false.— 
Yes, say they, but the argument which deduces that proof 
does not exist, being probative itself, banishes itself. 
To which it must be replied that it does not entirely 
banish itself. For many things are said which imply 
an exception; and just as we declare that Zeus is “the 
Father of both gods and men,” implying the exception 
of this god himself (for, to be sure, he is not his own 
father), so also when we say that no proof exists we im- 
ply in our statement the exception of the argument which 
proves that proof does not exist; for this alone is proof. 
And even if it does not banish itself, the existence of 
proof is not thereby confirmed. For there are many 
things which produce the same effect on themselves as 
they produce on other things. Just as, for example, fire 
after consuming the fuel destroys also itself, and like 
as purgatives after driving the fluids out of the bodies 
expel themselves as well, so too the argument against 
proof, after abolishing every proof, can cancel itself also. 
And again, just as it is not impossible for the man who 
has ascended to a high place by a ladder to overturn the 
the ladder with his foot after his ascent, so also it is not 
unlikely that the Sceptic after he has arrived at the 
demonstration of his thesis by means of the argument 
we they the nonexistence of proof, as it were by a step- 
adder, should abolish this very argument.® 


It is interesting to note that Wittgenstein used the same 
metaphor of the ladder centuries later, when trying to extri- 
cate himself from the difficult position into which the argu- 
ments of the Tractatus (p. 189) had got him: 


My propositions are elucidatory in this way: he who 
understands me finally recognizes them as senseless, 


® Sextus Empiricus, “Does Proof Exist?” Book Il, Section VI of 
Against the Logicians (London, 1935), U, 487. 
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when he has climbed out through them, on them, over 
them. (He must so to speak throw away the ladder, 
after he has climbed up on it.) 


Wittgenstein was one of the great seminal thinkers of 
our century, but his biographers agree that he was no scholar. 
Did he, then, stumble on the Sceptic’s ladder independently? 
Or was the idea passed down to him by word of mouth, 
through generations of transmitters? 

To the lover of rigor and consistency, the ladder-defense 
is a source of anguish. Wittgenstein ends his classic work 
with a cri de coeur: “Whereof one cannot speak, thereof one 
must be silent.” But Wittgenstein did speak, and so must 
we. We must follow his actions, rather than his advice. 
Whether one should (can) speak of the unspeakable is part 
of our inquiry; at the outset we must insist that we should 
(can) speak of it at least this once. 


Class Ill Truths and the Destruction of Myth 


° A* EMOTION which is a passion,” said Spinoza, ‘ceases 

to be a passion as soon as we form a clear and distinct 
idea of it.’’ And what does it mean, to “form a clear and 
distinct idea of it?” One can only suppose, since Spinoza 
worked within the verbal tradition, that he meant ‘‘to express 
it in words.” That is, a passion which is precisely verbalized 
is destroyed. Historically important passions are generally 
connected with the myths men believe. But what we have 
just said can only be said ex post facto, by one who is beyond 
this belief. For him who is in the midst of belief, even the 
word ‘believe’ is too analytical: ‘‘feel’’ is more nearly the 
correct verb, as the classical scholar E. R. Dodds has pointed 
out.? As for the subject of the belief, there probably can be 
no subject for the true believer. Calling a myth “a myth” 
is to destroy it surely. The word “myth” is a Rumpelstiltskin 
word, All discussions of myth are from the outside. It takes 
an act of imaginative and silent empathy to feel the force 


TE. R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational (Berkeley, 1951), 
p. 136. 
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that myths have for those who believe-because-they-do-not- 
verbalize. 

The myths we call religious have been subject to perpetual 
change and replacement. Why? Because their devotees would 
verbalize them. In the beginning, there was a feeling. Then 
someone who had experienced this feeling, being perhaps 
a “compulsive talker,’ coined the substantive ‘“God”—and 
proceeded to verbalize his god. This was the beginning of 
the end: soon Xenophanes (in the fifth century B.C.) was 
pointing out that “If the ox could paint a picture, his god 
would look like an ox.” As Dodds remarks: “Once that had 
been said, it could only be a matter of time before the entire 
fabric of traditional belief began to loosen” (p. 181). 


ie COMPARATIVE STUDY of religions shows that what- 
ever is meant by the singular term “religion” it is some- 
thing that in its origin is nonverbal and is successfully 
expressed only by corporeal acts. The public forms of these 
acts we call “the dance,” and “song” (though the second is 
safely religious only when nonverbal). Dissolution of the 
religious feeling is set in train when the act of worship is 
divorced from the dance and is wedded to the word. To 
say it is to doubt it, however unconsciously. Only the irrefut- 
able assertions of the body are the true service of worship. 
This, we suspect, is what Walt Whitman was struggling to 
say when he sang of the body electric—in too many words. 
“A poem should not mean but be,” said Archibald Mac- 
Leish—explaining 47s meaning in words. 

All myths (not only religion) are undermined by verbali- 
zation. Kenneth Boulding, using the word “image’’ instead 
of myth, has pointed out that the idea of nationalism suffers 
the same decay process as religion: 


The continued rise of self-consciousness of the image of 
society is as corrosive to nationalism, however, as it was 
of prenational images. The social image goes through 
three stages to disintegration. In the first stage, we find 
that people believe in it. [Better to say, feel in it.} This 
is the unself-conscious stage. People think of themselves, 
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for instance, as Americans, or as British, or as Germans, 
without ever questioning the notion. In the second stage, 
— believe in believing in it. They see the world 
as divided into nations. They see, however, that they 
might just as well have been something else from what 
they are. Once the image has reached this stage it is a 
short step to not believing in it at all.§ 


As the Arabic philosopher Al Ghazali said some eight 
centuries ago: “The essential condition in the holder of a 
traditional faith is that he should not know he is a tradi- 
tionalist.” ® In the light of this analysis we see how dangerous 
it is to tie morality to verbal religion. The inevitable decay of 
the latter always threatens the former. 


Implications in Various Practical Situations 


N HEARING it said for the first time that there are three 

forms of truth, the man of imagination will perceive 
unpleasant inferences that may be made from this statement, 
and because of them, may reject the insight. “If we admit 
that Truth is tripartite is there any limit to the amount of 
evil that may be justified by the doctrine?’ Probably not. 
But this is an argument-from-consequences, and it must be 
rejected—at least this once. Thinking perhaps of some 
greater Truth that embraces all three, we must, like Paul, 
“speaking the truth in love,” (Ephesians, 4:15), see where 
our analysis leads us. Briefly, we take up a number of loosely 
related topics, seeing what illumination this new sort of 
analysis can throw on them. 

History. Is history true? Yes, in the curious sense of 
Class III. As Santayana said, “Those who cannot learn from 
the past are doomed to repeat it.” From this it follows that 
we cannot afford not to teach history to our children. When 
we are most successful in teaching it, history seems most 
useless. 

Historicism. The falsity of historicism becomes apparent. 


§ Kenneth E. Boulding. The Image (Ann Arbor, 1956), p. 61. 
® Dodds, op. cit., p. 207. 
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“History shows us that the future must be thus and so.. .” 
but it may not be if we say so. To see and say the pattern 
of history is to alter it. Marx destroyed the world he de- 
scribed. George Orwell worked to insure that 1984 would 
never come. On the other hand, Condorcet must, in part, 
have created the progress he described. Historicism may either 
make true what would not be true if not broadcast, or it may 
state truths that can be so only if they are esoteric. Condorcet 
spoke Class II truths, Orwell, Class I1I—both unconsciously. 
And which class did Aldous Huxley speak in his Brave New 
World? 

Public opinion polls. These are a form of unintended his- 
toricism. What a poll reports as Class I truth, immediately 
becomes a truth of Class II, and (often) ultimately one of 
Class III. Published truth has “feedback,” in the engineer's 
sense, both positive and negative. He who realizes this may, 
like the physicist George Thomson,!® predict a world in 
which the results of all Gallup polls will be rigidly “classi- 
fied,”’ i.e., made esoteric information. Or should this kind of 
fact-gathering be forbidden? 

Diplomacy. The tripartite nature of truth has, by unaca- 
demic, practical men, been implicitly recognized for millenia. 
Yet the incredible thing is that, from time to time, someone 
who does not understand the nature of truth is placed in a 
practical situation where he has the power to do great evil, 
and does so in the name of a mythical, unitary “Truth.” The 
archetype is Woodrow Wilson who clung neurotically to 
Class I truths, insisting that diplomacy must “proceed always 
frankly and in the public view (toward) open covenants 
openly arrived at.” 11 It is difficult to discuss so monumental 
an error without emotion. Perhaps it is best to dismiss the 
issue with a single quotation from the French diplomatist, 
Jules Cambon: ‘The day secrecy is abolished, negotiation of 
any kind will become impossible.” Since intrastate legislation 


10 George Thomson, The Foreseeable Future (Cambridge, Mass., 


1955), p. 163. 


11 Floyd W. Matson, “In Defense of Compromise,” Pacific Spec- 
tator, IX (1955), 264-271. 
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also necessarily involves diplomatic negotiations between rival 
interests, it too must be governed by the same principle. 

Anti-intellectualism. Periodically, the world of the schol- 
ars is beseiged by anti-intellectuals. Anti-intellectualism has 
many roots, and possibly most of them are evil, as some 
liberals believe. But we can see now that at least some of the 
anti-intellectuals of the past have been what they were for 
good reason: they dimly and unconsciously perceived more 
than one truth, and so rejected the logical constructs of the 
one-truth liberal. It is not without significance that that great 
diplomatic failure, Woodrow Wilson, was a great scholar. 

The world of scholarship and science implicitly presup- 
poses that only Class I truths exist. Two characteristics of 
scholars are significant: their verbality, i.e., their clinging to 
exact, precise, clear, logical, Class I truths; and their /iterate- 
ness, i.e., the way in which all their statements of truth pre- 
Suppose a unique universe of which the printed page is a 
paradigm. The printed page differs in this significant way 
from the spoken word: one never knows who will “hear’”’ it. 
Printing is necessarily exoteric: the first line of every printed 
statement says implicitly: “To whom it may concern . . .” 
But how does one keep Not-whom from reading it? One 
cannot. The Everyman who reads it is, in a psychological 
sense, only one man (though depersonalized) and so he who 
habitually thinks in terms of literate communication thinks in 
terms of one truth. 

Scholarship in our time is highly verbal, highly literate. 
We might refer to the scholar as the “Literate Man,” in a 
derogatory sense. Of the noblest of these it may be said, “He 
has no friends: he loves all mankind.” Such a man, whose 
every utterance begins with an impersonal “To whom it may 
concern ...,” is most unsuited to the Three Truths’ world of 
human interactions. 

General semantics. The evils of anti-intellectualism are 
well advertized, since the organs of propaganda are under the 
control of Literate Men. The evils of “intellectualism” are 
less well known. But it is not difficult to find them. The 
English physician and essayist Wilfred Trotter has reminded 
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us that Aquinas and Calvin and Hegel and Marx were all 
indubitable intellectuals, remarking: ‘Guided by these masters 
hands the intellect has shown itself more deadly than cholera 
or bubonic plague and far more cruel. It is a strange fact that 
this pestilential virulence of reason has never fired the am- 
bition of some great sanitarian of the mind.” 1? 

The last complaint is no longer justified. A number of 
mental sanitarians have, in the last half century, offered their 
services (without, however evoking much interest from the 
reluctant patient, mankind). Notable among these sanitarians 
are those who practice the gentle art of “general semantics.” 

Like medicine, general semantics has as its goal its own 
elimination. Medicine, conceivably, may someday reach the 
goal. But can general semantics do so? It is at least question- 
able. An important aspect of general semantics is that it 
seeks to cure diseases of words with words. If we represent 
“diseased words” by words,, and “therapeutic words’ by 
words,, we may say that words, are cured with words,. The 
disturbing question is this: in the course of time, will words, 
metamorphose into words,? It is at least possible. Language, 
as Rapoport has pointed out 1% studies itself, and in the proc- 
ess changes itself into a new object of study. He who teaches 
a course in “Propaganda” unwittingly makes propaganda. The 
physician may someday be unemployed; the semanticist will 
never be without work because he makes his own. 


Challenge to the Behavioral Sciences 


N RECENT YEARS the term “behavioral sciences” has come 
to supplant the older name “‘social sciences.” To some, 
this substitution has seemed merely faddish, a replacement of 
Tweedledum by Tweedledee. Yet it can be well defended. 
The new name calls to mind the fact that the social studies and 
all their pronouncements are inextricably founded on and tied 
to behavior—the behavior and actions of men, in whom there 
12 Wilfred Trotter, The Collected Papers of Wilfred Trotter (Lon- 
don, 1941), p. 153. 


13 Anatol Rapoport, Operational Philosophy (New York, 1953), 
p. 220. 
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is an element of will. In this field, truth is not a mere state- 
ment on a printed page, the correctness or falsity of which 
is independent of anyone’s reading and believing it. Karl 
Marx realized this and said so in his usual aggressive and 
not-too-clear way in the Eleven Theses on Feuerbach: 


The question whether objective truth belongs to human 
thinking is not a question of theory, but a practical ques- 
tion. The truth, i.e., the reality and power, of thought 
must be demonstrated in practice. The contest as to the 
reality or nonreality of a thought which is isolated from 
ee is a purely scholastic question. . . . Philosophers 


ave only interpreted the world in various ways, but the 
real task is to alter it. 


Once we say this we realize, of course, that the issue of 
truth is far more complicated than has so far been admitted 
in this article. If truth is a function not only of something 
we can call ‘the Fact” but also a function of action based on 
our belief or disbelief in it, then truth becomes a variable 
since action is a variable. This completely changes the ethical 
situation of those who deal in Truth. Thinking only of Class I 
truths, natural scientists, echoing Milton, have in good 
conscience adopted what can only be called an attitude of 
non-responsibility. The magnificent growth of natural science 
and technology may be taken as a justification of this attitude. 


re the behavioral sciences, it is not at all clear that the 
same attitude is completely defensible. Since, in fact, a 
behavioral scientist who speaks is partly responsible for the 
truth that develops, can he as a matter of method or pro- 
fessional prerogative insist that he is not to be held responsi- 
ble? In other words, can he adopt the uninvolved attitude 
of the natural scientist unless, at the same time, he somehow 
or other makes his science an esoteric one? (How this might 
be done is far from clear.) 

In one sense we might say that there is only one truth: 
this is the historian’s sense. Looking backward we see, at 
most, one truth. But a behavioral scientist necessarily looks 
forward every time he opens his mouth. In conscience, he 
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necessarily must ask himself each time, What kind of truth is 
it I am about to utter? If it is Class I, well and good; he can 
be as non-responsible as the natural scientist. But if it is 
either Class II or Class III, then saying is a form of doing, 
and the propriety of what he says is determined by all the 
forms of doing that he brings to bear. In the light of this 
analysis, the “rights” of freedom of inquiry and freedom of 
communication require a new examination before it will be 


possible to draft a much needed Hippocratic Oath for the 
behavioral sciences. 


THE QUILTING PARTY 


Once assembled, 

The laughing women 

Held their empty needles 

(And their absent friends) 

Up against the light, 

Stabbing at elusive holes 

To pierce them through with colored yarns 
Sharp-pointed by the busy tongues; 


Beneath the prickling onslaughts, 

Of this community busyness 

With narrative thread and tangled yarn, 
Patterns miraculously emerged; 


And the dimpled surfaces of finished quilts 
(Like the lives of all within tongue’s-reach) 
Were revealed to be close-stitched, 
Interlocked, interlaced, 

And brilliantly embellished. 


WILLIAM SIDEN 
San Francisco, California 





THE DYNAMICS OF READING: 
Implications for Bibliotherapy 


CAROLINE SHRODES * 


For the images that the mind makes 
Find a way out, they work into life. 


—Robinson Jeffers 


HROUGH THE CENTURIES the philosopher, the critic, and 

the artist have attributed to the imaginative writer not 
only intuitive understanding of man’s motives and his nature 
but also power to influence his thinking, to move his heart, 
and even to alter his behavior. In the Charmides Plato ad- 
monishes that “If the head and body are to be well, you must 
begin by curing the soul . . . And the cure . . . has to be ef- 
fected by the use of certain charms, and these charms are 
fair words . . .” However, he also feared the affective power 
of art. In rejecting the poet from his Republic he attests to 
his importance. He believed that art excites and stirs man’s 
emotions, destroys the rational, and generates evil. Aristotle, 
on the other hand, believed that the presence of evil in art 
is of the essence of tragedy, whose end is the catharsis of pity 
and fear. More recently psychiatrists and psychologists have 
acknowledged that the novelist and playwright have plumbed 
the deep reaches of man’s nature and often anticipated the 
discoveries of science. Recent studies in bibliotherapy, draw- 
ing upon the insights of both artist and scientist, suggest that 

* Dr. Shrodes is Chairman of the Language Arts Division at San 
Francisco State College and editor of Patterns for Living, Psychology 
Through Literature, and Approaches to Prose. An extended version of 


this paper was read at the International Conference on General 
Semantics held in Honolulu in the summer of 1960. 
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there is an interaction between the personality of the reader 
and imaginative literature which may be utilized to engage 
his emotions and free them for conscious and productive use. 
Bibliotherapy is made possible by the ‘‘shock of recognition” 
the reader experiences when he beholds himself, or those 
close to him, in a story or some other piece of literature. So 
successfully does the skilled writer create an illusion of reality 
that, as Freud says, “he is able to guide the current of our 
emotions, dam it up in one direction and make it flow in 
another,’ or, in another context, “words and magic were in 
the beginning one and the same thing.” ? 

Reading, like all other human behavior, is a function of 
the total personality. When we read fiction, poetry, or drama, 
we perceive selectively in accordance ‘with our needs, goals, 
defenses, and values. Parallel in substance and function to 
the primary phases of psychotherapy, the vicarious experience 
induced by reading includes identification, projection, and 
introjection; transference of emotion from early experience 
to current symbols of it; catharsis; and insight. However, the 
reader will abstract from the work of art only what he is able 
to perceive and organize; what he experiences and feels will 
determine the nature of his perceptions and the meaning he 
attaches to them. He may make an identification that will 
enhance his self regard; he may project onto a character 
feelings that have been repressed. He may introject meaning 
that will satisfy his needs and reject implications that are 
threatening to his ego. 


ee like deep therapy, can be effective in in- 
terrupting this circular process. In a work of art the 
writer has organized the chaotic fragments of human experi- 
ence, endowing them with meaning but not imposing judg- 
ment. In its direct and concrete representation of experience 
which differs only in degree from that of the reader, fiction 

1 Shrodes, Caroline, “Bibliotherapy: A Theoretical and Clinical 


Experimental Study.” Unpublished doctoral dissertation (Berkeley, 
1949). 


2 Freud, Sigmund. Collected Papers (London, 1924), Vol. IV. 
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or drama may induce the reader to re-live his own experience. 
Since he cannot remain neutral in the presence of human 
beings in action, he will express feelings of anger and con- 
tempt, sympathy and understanding. In its portrayal of the 
extensional world, imaginative literature provides an external 
frame of reference which permits the reader to view his ex- 
perience freshly from the perspective of the detached ob- 
server. Being at once phantasy and reality, it permits the 
reader to be both participant and spectator. As participant 
in the action of a novel he will move about in a symbolic 
world which is inaccessible to him in life. As spectator, he 
will bring to bear upon the fictional situation his predisposi- 
tions, the circumstances of his life, his unique perspective, 
and in adding them up in relation to what is given, he may 
be compelled to re-evaluate his own experience. 

However, the affective power of literature may induce a 
semantic reaction in the reader in which he confuses the 
symbol with what is symbolized. If he fails to distinguish 
between the organized sequence of experience portrayed by 
the writer with the unorganized events of his own life, he 
will react to the work of art in the same repetitive pattern 
with which he responds to his own experience. Thus it is not 
strange that for some readers identification may precipitate 
a destructive acting out of impulses; for others it may re- 
inforce the reader's defense system; and for still others it may 
serve as a catalyst to free emotions from their unconscious 
roots. Some images will be intracepted by the reader and 
will work into life; other images will be projected by the 
reader and work back into art. As we illustrate the various 
symbolic responses to imaginative literature, we shall try to 
account for this apparent paradox. 


fe IDENTIFICATION that we make with characters or situ- 
ations portrayed in fiction or on the stage or screen is a 
universal one. Even without the help of advertisers and 
commercial motives Davy Crockett’s name and the coonskin 
cap would be familiar to children throughout the land. Hav- 
ing found their hero, they sang his song, created new songs, 
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and wore his cap even in temperatures above one hundred. 
After Mary Martin’s performance in Peter Pan, the Associated 
Press described a six year old's reaction: “Peter Pan came 
right up to me and threw some pixie dust on my leg, right 
bere.” Accordingly, Larry worked his way to the upper deck 
of his bunk and took off, landing abruptly on the floor and 
suffering a knot on his head. More serious was the case cited 
by Wertham of a young boy who succumbed to the delusion 
that he was Superman and could jump off a cliff with impunity. 
The disastrous act culminated in his death. 

Another youth identified with Superman with tragic re- 
sults. Marya Mannes movingly describes his background and 
that of the other New York delinquents who sadistically 
tortured and killed an old man. The leader, characterized as a 
highly intelligent, sick, and potentially dangerous person, 
failed to respond to abortive attempts at psychiatric treatment. 
Miss Mannes cites Dr. Wertham, who talked with him at 
length after his incarceration. An avid reader of horror-comic 
books, he acknowledged that some of the more refined meth- 
ods of torture came from these sources. Without doubt they 
nourished the hate and frustration his life experience had 
generated and precipitated the symbolic reenactment of these 
latent impulses. Images of torture do not fall into a vacuum. 
In this instance they must have entered a tension system ready 
to explode. We can hypothesize that there were no past ex- 
periences of love and compassion strong enough to compete 
successfully against the impulse to destroy, that there were 
no salutary symbols available to provide an alternative strategy 
for action. For the sick personality who has no self to ac- 
cept or respect, who acts in disregard of law, reality, or ethics, 
the horror-comic book may act as a precipitant to self destruc- 
tion or homicide. 


ee to symbolic experience may also culminate in 
self destruction. In the account of the last hours of 
James V. Forrestal, we learn that in his bedroom was an 
anthology opened to selections from Sophocles and Euripides. 
He had begun copying the Chorus from Ajax, which relates 
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the agonies of Ajax, who lost his mind after becoming 
famous for valor in time of war. The lines copied portray the 
legendary Greek hero as being “‘comfortless, nameless, hope- 
less, save in the dark aspects of the yawning grave.’ How- 
ever, he did not copy the lines immediately following: “When 
reason’s day sets rayless, joyless, quenched in cold decay, 
better to die and sleep the never waking sleep than linger on 
and dare to live when the soul’s life is gone.’’ Nor did he 
copy the lines on the opposite page from Euripides’ Chorus 
from Alcestis: “The dead thou wilt not awaken from all 
their weeping again.” The conviction is inescapable that 
Forrestal identified with the war hero, and that he selectively 
chose the passages that reflected his own anguished feelings. 
The fact that the uncopied lines reflect in the first instance the 
choice of death over life, and in the second the promise of 
relief from stress, suggests that they may have provided, in 
Burke's phrase, a strategy for encompassing a situation. We 
do not have sufficient facts to say that the reading of these 
passages might have precipitated his suicide. However, it 
provides a dramatic illustration of the process of identification 
and its possible relation to subsequent behavior. The symbols 
inherent in literature will not induce in a reader an affective 
response that is not already latent in him. With another reader 
and another equilibrium of forces, the mere reading of the 
lines might have produced a substitutive release and the 
symbolic experience might have sufficed as a relief from 
tension. This illustration provides a salutary reminder that 
in the practice of bibliotherapy “interpretations’’ of experience 
should not be given beyond the capacity of the person to re- 
ceive them; that although the wisdom of the psyche may pro- 
tect the reader from introjecting ideas which are threatening 
to it, one must exert extreme caution in recommending 
materials without full knowledge of the reader's ego strength. 

Intermediate between these extreme cases in which the 
symbolic response takes the form of a destructive acting out 
of impulses, and those we shall cite later in which it leads to 
catharsis and insight, is the phenomenon of the book burners. 
These are the anxious ones, dominated by their unconscious 
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impulses, for whom literature constitutes a powerful threat 
to their image of themselves. Their response to symbols takes 
the form of an interchange of energy in which the reader dis- 
places his own emotions and view of life onto the characters 
or situations depicted by the writer. Instead of working into 
life, the images work back into art. In his own psychic wisdom 
the book censor, threatened by the mirror image literature may 
provide of his own impulses, needs, or desires, will repudiate 
them by projecting them onto the work of art. An extreme 
instance of this kind of response is not without its grim 
humor. It was directed at The Rabbit's Wedding, a tale de- 
signed for children from the ages of three to seven, which 
depicts the wedding of black and white rabbits in a moon- 
lit ceremony. A senator from Alabama decreed that the book 
should be burned; a Florida columnist described it as “the 
most amazing evidence of brain washing I've run across re- 
cently” ; a director of the Alabama State Public Library Service 
Division withdrew it from general circulation. The hapless 
author commented: ‘I was completely unaware that animals 
with white fur . . . were considered blood relations of white 
human beings. I was only aware that a white horse next to 
a black horse looks very picturesque. . . .”” The unconscious 
projections of the censors served as a means of exorcizing 
from their minds the threat of integration and of containing 
the hate, anxiety, and fear it aroused. 


| res SOME a semantic reaction is evoked by a four letter 
word; for others it may be precipitated by a passage deal- 
ing with the natural functions of the body, by criticism of 
the social or economic order, or by a vision of world govern- 
ment. As William March interposes in The Bad Seed, ‘‘the 
eye finds what the mind is seeking.” Walter Lippman, long 
before the current avalanche of perception studies, elaborated 
this concept in Public Opinion. He described stereotypes as 
“the pictures in our heads” and analyzed their influences on 
perception: 

For the most part we do not first see, and then define, 

we define first and then see. In the great blooming, buzz- 
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ing confusion of the outer world, we pick out what our 
culture has already defined for us, and we tend to experi- 
ence that which we have picked out in the form stereo- 
typed for us by our culture. 
The dynamic processes evoked by reading bear out the truth 
of this hypothesis. Not only does the eye find what the mind 
is seeking; the mind finds what the heart is seeking. 

The readers (or audience) of Death of a Salesman whose 
lives are involved with selling offer further confirmation of 
the theory that we perceive selectively in accordance with our 
needs and goals. In a magazine that gives tips to salesmen 
a righteously indignant editor protests its filming. He re- 
gards it as a “grossly unfair and very harmful caricature of 
the American selling profession’; he views Willy Loman as 
a “tawdry character who would have been a failure in any 
field... .” Seeing in this play a threat to free enterprise and 
the American standard of living, the editor wrote to the 
president of Columbia Pictures in the hope the picture might 
be stopped, or, if not suppressed, that it repudiate the impli- 
cation that selling does not constitute the very heart of our 
American way of life. (In another issue of Opportunity a 
contributor told its readers that the reason that Willy Loman 
was a failure was that he didn’t love his product. A man 
attending the play was overheard during the intermission 
saying to his companion, ‘That territory always was a bitch!’’) 

Whether the tirades of the book burners ostensibly pro- 
ceed from a desire to protect the public from obscenity, 
pornography, and scatology or to safeguard nationalism and 
free enterprise, the phenomenon of censorship logically de- 
rives from the same basic source. The censor’s projection 
allays his anxiety and fear. Charges of obscenity represent an 
unconscious reaction against his own unidentified emotions 
and reflect his automatic effort to contain and bridle his own 
errant impulses. The “evil” he finds contained in a book is 
the ‘‘evil” he would thrust outward; the fear or hate he ex- 
pends on a character is the fear or hate he cannot endure in 
himself; the sickness he sees in literature is a symbolic re- 
flection of his own obsessive sickness. If the self is unknown 
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to the self, it is full of projections; it is synthetic and vulner- 
able to disintegration. Since the book burner is driven to 
preserve his synthetic self and fortify it, it is unlikely that his 
attitudes will be modified by vicarious experience. The images 
in his mind will work back into art. 


W: HAVE illustrated the symbolic response which reflects 
a destructive acting out of impulses or a projecting out- 
ward of threatening feelings. We shall now turn to responses 
to vicarious experience in which energy is sufficiently free for 
positive identifications and adequately controlled for verbal 
discharge of aggression. 

Since for no two persons can there be an equivalence of 
symbols, it is not surprising that college students, on being 
asked how they felt about its troubled protagonist, would vary 
in their responses to a novel as emotionally charged as 
Catcher in the Rye.® However, in one upper division class of 
sophisticated students almost every woman identified with 
Holden. One stated that she had gone through the same ex- 
periences that he had suffered. When the instructor, visibly 
surprised, suggested that he had thought the novel described 
archetypically male experiences, the women insisted that 
Holden was typical of all adolescents, irrespective of sex. One 
notable exception was the woman who made a strong negative 
identification with Holden on the basis of merely hearing the 
class discussion. 

In a freshman class, a tall motorcycler in his early twenties 
who had driven trucks across country since he was sixteen, 
attacked the novel as immoral and the hero as delinquent: 


. since the book has left me with only a feeling of 
nausea, my personal opinion is that the person responsible 
for this farce, the author, must be one of two persons: 
a person whose inner self comes out when he sits down 
at a typewriter and goes wild with words. Then finishing, 
he leaves to become a peaceful and civil person. Or that 
he is a rotten and corrupt individual who is so filled with 


31 am indebted to Professor James R. Wilson of San Francisco 
State College for these illustrations. 
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this type of filth that he had to pour it somewhere. The 
only pitiful part is that he put it into a book instead of a 
yor da can. 


A South American student did not care for Catcher in the 
Rye because there was sex but no love in it. A freshman girl 
expressed her ambivalence by admitting that the book gives 
an excellent picture of what can happen to a youngster who 
had not received proper guidance and understanding. “. . . it 
is especially important that we know what is wrong, in order 
that we may select what is right.” Another girl protested that 
she and Holden had nothing in common. “I sympathize and 
pity him, but I feel that all his actions were unjustified be- 
cause he lacked one factor which I value very highly, effort.” 

Some of the freshmen were able to make positive identifi- 
cations. A woman who had three years of analysis (unsuccess- 
ful, according to her) had this to say: 


To me this is an extremely perplexing novel. Although 
Salinger purports to describe the gradual mental break- 
down of an extremely neurotic youth and his eventual 
arrival at the analyst's couch, most of the time the boy 
seems more “normal” than the people around him. At 
least he is more human, more alive. 


Since each student brings to the vicarious experience his 
own needs, aspirations, neural traces, modes of adaptation, 
and values, it is inevitable that each will respond with varying 
degrees of acceptance or rejection. However, all of the stu- 
dents give evidence of having made an identification, how- 
ever varied the nature and intensity of their feelings. 


4 VARIATION in symbolic response to literature is less 
notable than the inconsistency to be found in the re- 
sponses of the same person to the same book. The explanation 
is to be found in the ambivalence within the personality. A 
student, whose symbolic response to imaginative literature 
was correlated with autobiographical and clinical data, dis- 
played significant contradictions in her reaction to the same 
work. After reading The Great God Brown, Elsa first identified 
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with Dion, the artist-idealist: ‘Dion is a sensitive, honest 
individual who started out to be himself but allowed the forces 
of society to mold him into their pattern. He was human 
enough to weaken under the pressure.’ She liked him as a 
person and pitied him because he could not withstand his 
loneliness as “he kept digging behind the mask.” She gra- 
tuitously added that she too has a mask to wear “which more 
than once repelled a friendship and thwarted opportunity” ; 
that conformity to family and society need not result in a 
complete loss of identity. After these objective, perceptive 
comments on Dion she shifted to moral judgments: his 
cowardice, his need for group acceptance, his running away 
from conflicts, his selfishness, and possessiveness. This dra- 
matic change in her view of Dion aroused Elsa’s own in- 
credulity, and she asked the experimenter, ‘“Why do you sup- 
pose I did that? Am I angry at myself, maybe, and not Dion 
at all? Am I impulsive and emotional and then change after 
I begin to think?” On being encouraged to answer the ques- 
tion for herself, she subsequently had this to say: 


I've been thinking of that strange contradiction of myself 
in those reports. I think I must escape into a book. I 
identify with the characters. And then I analyze, and 
when I analyze I am not present. It’s a different part of 
aos om I think this matter of personal conform- 
ity explains it. I'm sympathetic with a person forced into 
conformity. I see their side but then I join the throng 
and feel they should conform more. There was a glaring 
difference in my reactions to Dion. I wrote the first 
yellow sheets right after reading the book. Then I had 
to study for an ex and I didn’t write the others until three 
days later, and then I wrote red in the face and angry with 
him. I guess I am the one who changed, not Dion. Is 
my strong belief in the independence of the individual 
merely lip service? Maybe I’m hypocritical. First I am 
terribly sympathetic to Dion and then contemptuous. I 
got impatient with him and saw his weaknesses. It’s 
just like with my roommate. I am highly opinionated 
and my sudden shifts in attitude toward her appear to 
be sincere. People I dislike I try to find what makes them 
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the way they are. First I feel pity and then I am ob- 
noxious. Sure, I’m right, I act impetuously, and then I 
think and then justify and rationalize to make me feel 
I was right. Until I wrote out these things and saw how 
they disagreed with each other, I didn’t realize I did the 
same thing with my roommate and other people too. 
There is a consistent inconsistency in everything I do and 
in all my relationships. I guess I’m afraid to let the rein 
on my emotions go. Probably because I've been humili- 
ated too often. 


Elsa’s response reflects the interaction between her own life 
pattern and her vicarious experience. It takes the form of a 
projection of her own needs, anxieties, and hate onto Dion. 
In her confusion of the symbol with reality, her own anxiety 
and guilt are translated into anger toward him. In her early 
responses to other pieces of literature, Elsa did not note her 
own projections; at the culmination of the experiment, she 
became conscious not only of her conflicting responses but 
of her ambivalence in life situations. For the first time she 
saw the relationship between her concept of herself and her 
symbolic response. 


N SOME CASES an identification is sufficiently strong to take 

the reader back in time and place to his own childhood. 

One student, a middle aged teacher, thought at first that Sons 
and Lovers was beautiful: 


I spent more time in thinking about it than in the 
actual reading. It aroused many memories of my early 
life. They came to me in the middle of the night, in the 
streetcar. Memories of my mother, of her death, of her 
punishment of me, of my brother’s scorn of me. 


Later she commented on not being able to bear reading it 
and offered this explanation: 


I never loved my mother. That is a dreadful thing to 
say, a dreadful thing to live through. I was happier when 
I was away from her. When I came home I was apt to 
be cross, sensitive, and unpleasant. My mother’s spells 
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of blues depressed me. Also she dominated me. I was 
ashamed of my attitudes toward her so I never admitted 
Biase 

I was entirely too docile all my life, even submissive. 
That’s why I hated the book even while I thought it was 
beautiful. It made me see how many years of misery I 
caused myself. I didn’t like to admit I was so submissive. 
Also I didn’t like to see my mother as she really was. 
Since her death I have idolized her. But now I know 
she wasn’t mean like the mother in the book, nor spying 
and hypocritical. But she was efficient, too busy, am- 
bitious, and brought up to believe in children’s explicit 
obedience. I should wipe from my mind both the picture 
of a perfect mother and | the lingering resentment toward 
her. 


The sympathy engendered for Paul was sufficiently strong to 
dissolve her own guilt and to uproot her hitherto repressed 
feelings. She was able, for the first time, to recognize the 
hostility she had felt toward her mother. Furthermore, in 
giving expression to her emotions as well as her reason, she 
was able to view her relationship with her mother in a new 
perspective and to differentiate between Paul’s mother and 
her own mother. In so doing she was freed from the am- 
bivalence that had tormented her and was emotionally ready 
to make the healthy resolution: “I should wipe from my 
mind both the picture of a perfect mother and the lingering 
resentment toward her.” 

Literature may serve as a catalyst to bring defenses to 
consciousness and to modify them in the person who is free 
enough to flow into the identification but sufficiently con- 
trolled to distinguish between the character and the self and 
between the situations in the book and in his life. In the 
period of “willing suspension of disbelief,” he can view 
the past in the perspective of the present; he can evaluate the 
present in the perspective of the past; he can envision the 
future in the perspective of both past and present. 

We have sought to illuminate the interrelationship be- 
tween the personality of the reader and the nature of his 
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vicarious experience; to demonstrate how this response evokes 
the same semantic reactions that take place whenever man 
has not made contact with his own unconscious. Hence it 
may precipitate a dangerous acting out of destructive im- 
pulses; it may take the form of a projection of fears and 
anxieties upon the characters the artist has created and reflect 
the sickness of the reader. On the other hand, it may pro- 
vide a new frame of reference which permits the reader to 
understand and to alter reality. When this happens, the energy 
inherent in art has served as a catalyst to set his energy free; 
the work of art has been transformed by his energy. 


SQUASH, = SQUASH, 


Although the English say it’s posh 
To favor all the forms of squash, 
I'll never make the grade, I think, 
Since whether it’s that game or drink 
Or vegetable stewed or baked, 

My approbation’s always faked. 

No matter what the way I strike it, 
The truth is simply: I don’t like it! 


Dick HAYMAN 
Salinas, California 





GENERAL SEMANTICS AND ZEN 
J. SAMUEL BOIS * 


PR gwecer SEMANTICS is a phenomenon of our Western 
culture. It is a symptom of the phase of self-correction 
and development through which our generation is passing. 
It is at the same time an attempt to manage the cultural mu- 
tation that is taking place. 

Zen belongs to a different world. It is a refined product 
of Eastern culture. It is an attempt to stabilize in a theory 
and translate into a skill the human experience of living in 
conscious contact with oneself and with the world. 

If the two disciplines are different, as we may well expect 
of ways of life that are so deeply involved with language, 
mores, and institutions, they also have a great deal in common. 
They both refer to some basic human experience, like birth, 
sex, or death, which each of them plays in a different key and 
with a different instrumentation. ‘The essentials of Zen are 
universal,’ repeats Alan Watts. I agree with him. But I add 
immediately: the essentials of general semantics are universal 
as well. When we pierce through the veil of formulations 
and look at the hard-to-describe experience that Zen masters 
call the Way of Liberation, we cannot help but think of many 
Western theories that deal with similar phenomena. We 
think of existentialist philosophers like Sartre and Jaspers, of 
psychoanalysts like Carl Jung, of client-centered therapists 
like Carl Rogers, of metalinguists like Benjamin Whorf, of 
philosophers of science like Gaston Bachelard, of neurologists 
like Ralph W. Gerard. 


* Dr. Bois, author of Explorations in Awareness and director of 
Counselors to Management, Inc. of Los Angeles, is a frequent con- 
tributor to ETC. 
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HEN Marco PoLo visited far-off Cathay, the East and 

the West were, for all practical purposes, two different 
worlds, each going its own way in complete independence. 
Contacts between them increased gradually as time went on, 
but until recently the two cultures remained distant, each one 
being an object of curiosity for the scholars who belonged to 
the other. 

Conditions are very different today. Western technology 
and Eastern philosophy are boiling together in the red-hot 
caldron of revolutionary change all over Asia. We don't really 
know what will come out of that ominous reaction of cultural 
chemistry. Shall we form a common precipitate with com- 
munism that is Western as we are, or shall we emerge as a 
distinct distillation of what is most potent in human values, 
thoughts, and energies? There are reasons to wonder. 

While this portentous fusion keeps rumbling in the East, 
the scholars and the thinkers of the West become more and 
more concerned with the possible blending of the two cultures. 
Zen is a topic of the day. We see more and more books about 
it in the columns of the reviewers and in store displays; we 
attend lectures and we listen to radio broadcasts on “Philos- 
ophy, East and West’”’; we hear of study groups and of work- 
shops open exclusively to those who are already familiar with 
basic principles. In advanced seminars of general semantics I 
find from year to year more and more participants who in- 
quire about the relations between the silent level of Korzybski 
and the nonmental observation of Zen. On both sides of the 
planet, intellectually in our parts and politically in Asia, hu- 
mankind is expecting a great change, a new era. Korzybski 
described to Irving Lee a “new kind of man.” Northrop 
expects this new man to blend within himself the intuition of 
the East with the postulation of the West. 


Stages of Western Culture 


ROFESSOR GASTON BACHELARD, of the Sorbonne, sees our 
Western culture as a process that went through four dis- 
tinct transformations in the course of history, from homo 
Sapiens to the scientists of the atomic age. He claims that 
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these stages of development are recapitulated in the same 
sequence by the individual as he grows from childhood to 
semantic maturity. In my own version of Bachelard’s scheme, 
I labeled these stages as follows: 


1. The sensing, uncritical stage of the primitive and of 
the infant; 

2. the classifying stage introduced by the Greek philoso- 

hers ; 
, 3. the relating stage of classical science from Galileo and 
Newton to the beginning of the twentieth century; 

4. the postulating stage of relativity and indeterminacy 
in which we are now; 

5. the unifying stage of immediate nonverbal cosmic ex- 
perience. This last one is not restricted to our age, but we are 
just beginning to study it with the tools developed in the 
earlier stages. 


I see general semantics as a discipline of stage 4, formu- 
lated laboriously in a logical emergence from stages 2 and 3. 
Many writers in the field are still calling it non-aristotelian, 
which means that, although it is in the Western tradition, it 
is not limited to the techniques of stages 2 and 3. 

I see Zen as the art of taking a long jump from stage 1 
to stage 5. There lies, it seems to me, the radical difference 
between general semantics and Zen Buddhism. The first is a 
product of our discursive, rational, and technically oriented 
culture; the second is a product of the intuitive, contemplative, 
and naturalistic culture of the East. Such a statement is an 
over-simplification, I know. But it has proved useful more 
than once, when we started a discussion on the East-West situ- 
ation in advanced seminars. 


Comparing Semantic and Zen Statements 


a Is no direct reference to Zen in Science and Sanity, 
nor in Manhood of Humanity. Korzybski abstained from 
commenting on the languages of other cultures (which he 


1J. Samuel Bois, Explorations in Awareness (New York, 1957), 
pp. 100-122. 
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loosely called ‘‘races’”)) and on their semantic implications. 
He wrote: “I do not know enough about the structure of 
languages of other races and their semantic reactions to speak 
about them.” 2 So, it is in vain that we look for a definite 
statement from the master himself. This time every general 
semanticist, even if he is the most tenacious keeper of ortho- 
dox tradition, has to take the risk of thinking for himself. 

If we put side by side some statements taken from the 
two systems, their parallelism becomes evident. For instance, 
we read in The Way of Zen: “In Chinese, objects are events— 
our world is a collection of processes rather than of entities.” 8 
Listen now to Korzybski: ‘Further objective enquiry shows 
that the world and ourselves are made up of processes.” 4 

Elsewhere Watts writes: “The doctrine of maya is a 
doctrine of relativity. It is saying that things, facts, and events 
are delineated, not by nature, but by human description, and 
that the way we may describe (or divide) them is relative to 
our point of view.” 5 

On our side of the planet, this view is called the Whorfian 
hypothesis, accepted without hesitation in general semantics 
circles. ‘“We dissect nature along lines laid down by our native 
languages. The categories and types that we isolate from the 
world of phenomena we do not find there because they stare 
the observer in the face; on the contrary, the world is pre- 
sented in a kaleidoscopic flux of impressions which has to 
be organized by our minds—and this means largely by the 
linguistic systems in our minds. We cut nature up, organize it 
into concepts, and ascribe significances as we do, largely be- 
cause we are parties to an agreement to organize it this way— 
an agreement that holds throughout our speech community, 
and is codified in the patterns of language.” ® 

Every reader of ETC. is familiar with Korzybski’s insist- 


2 Alfred Korzybski, Science and Sanity, 1st ed. (1933), p. 304. 
3 Alan Watts, The Way of Zen (New York, 1957), p. 5. 
* Korzybski, op. cit., p. 263. 
5 Watts, op. cit., p. 40. 
® John B. Carroll, ed., Language, Thought, and Reality: Selected 
Writings of Benjamin Lee Whorf (New York, 1956), p. 213. 
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ence on the unspeakable character of what he calls the “‘ob- 
jective” world and on the necessity to come into contact with 
it on the silent level. “Whatever we may say will not be the 
objective level, which remains fundamentally unspeakable. . . . 
The term ‘unspeakable’ is used in its strict English sense 
meaning . . . Semantically this problem is crucial. Anyone who 
misses that—and it is unfortunately easily missed—will miss 
one of the most important psycho-logical factors in all se- 
mantic reactions underlying sanity.” 7 

For Zennists, the contact with what they call the “Real” is 
described as “Correct Vision.’ “Silent observation, lucidity 
without ideation, attention without ‘verbal thought,’ vigilance 
in the moment, are the fundamental elements of ‘Correct 
Vision.’ ” § 


— let us look at the differences. Here are some that 
strike me as important. 

The Korzybskian notions of consciousness of abstracting, 
multiordinality, and self-reflexiveness are symptoms of our 
Western search for order, relations, and structure, and they 
are at the same time means for us to overcome these symptoms 
by guided awareness. In Zen, all this is useless labor. The 
Zen poet writes: 


If you work on your mind with your mind 
How can you avoid an immense confusion? 


A Zen master is quoted by Watts: “Can thought review 
thought? No, thought cannot review thought. As the blade 
of a sword cannot cut itself, as a finger-tip cannot touch itself, 
so a thought cannot see itself." And Watts continues: ‘This 
nonduality of the mind, in which it is no longer divided 
against itself, is samadhi, and because of that fruitless thresh- 
ing around of the mind to grasp itself, samadhi is a state of 
profound peace.” ® 

I disagree with the Zen master. If you describe a phenom- 

™ Korbybski, op. cit., p. 34. 


® Robert Linssen, Living Zen (New York, 1960), p. 191. 
* Watts, op. cit., p. 53. 
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enon by means of an analogy that reduces it to a lower order 
of dimensionality, to a less complex form, you must be careful 
not to ascribe to the phenomenon the limits of the analog 
that you chose. If you compare the mind to a sword, which 
limits do you take as descriptive of the limits of the phe- 
nomenon, the mind’s or the sword’s? Of course, a sword can- 
not cut itself. Such an achievement is beyond the limits of 
a sword’s capacities. But has the mind exactly the same 
limits as the sword? Is it true that thought cannot review 
thought as sword cannot cut sword? What are we describing 
here, the mind that is more or the sword that is less? What 
is the measure of what? If the sword is the measure of mind, 
then you reveal to me nothing that is specific to mind as dif- 
ferent from sword. If sword is to mind as sword is to sword- 
plus, then the plus may well comprise that capacity for self- 
reflexiveness that the sword alone does not possess. 

We of the Western world have developed skills and tech- 
niques for self-reflexiveness, From the Socratic ‘Know Thy- 
self” to the searching methods of psychoanalysis and to the 
revised ontology of existentialism, there has been a continuous 
effort of “thought reviewing thought,” of mind re-thinking 
itself. We recognize that there is danger in this. We know that 
the skill of philosophizing may take the place of the art of 
living. But we claim that the skill is not diametrically opposed 
to the art. We see them supporting each other, making pos- 
sible a type of first-order experience that the exclusively nat- 
uralistic approach does not seem to duplicate. For us, human 
nature functioning in full awareness of its own reflexiveness 
is part and parcel of nature as process. Nature is not a symbol- 
less void into which we must merge to enjoy internal peace; 
it is a challenge to an ever-active self that must live in creativ- 
ity in order to be. We do not aim at self-surrender; we strive 
for self-management, and obliquely for the management of 
the forces of nature itself. 


Western Prophets 


V J& HAVE our own prophets who arose occasionally and 
reminded us that our high regard for our own rationality 
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might become an idolatrous practice, and that our very ex- 
pertness in discursive skills might defeat its own ends. Blaise 
Pascal, the mathematician-philosopher and mystic, was one 
of those. He made a distinction between /’esprit de géométrie 
and /’esprit de finesse, between what we may now call “‘play- 
ing with mathematical models” and “intuiting with creative 
insight.” 

Nietzsche was also one of those. He wrote: “We now 
need men . . . who are bent on seeking for that aspect of all 
things that must be overcome.” 1° That aspect that we have 
painted on all things is the very intelligibility that we have 
projected upon them. 

Such statements can be found almost everywhere in our 
scientific and philosophical literature. We develop methods 
and skills, but we are aware that the creative thinker, the 
first-rate artist, and the self-actualizing person have to reach 
the level of what Zen calls “the method of no method,” where 
the individual gives himself, as it were, to the spontaneous 
rhythm of what is going on. This is what I mean by stage 5 
of the epistemological profile. The general acceptance of the 
relativity of our postulates, as attained in stage 4, appears to 
me as the cultural preparation for that stage 5. 

Among the prophets who have raised their voices re- 
cently, I want to mention three: Trigant Burrow, Pitirim 
Sorokin, and Carl Rogers.14 

Trigant Burrow described our excessive rationality as a 
neurosis of the whole race. His therapeutic goal became, not 
the cure of the individual by returning him to ‘“normality”— 
for “normality” was for Burrow the expression of the col- 
lective neurosis—but the return of man to biological integrity. 

The man-made god that Burrow wanted to destroy was 


10 Walter Kaufmann, ed., Existentialism from Dostoevsky to Sartre 
(New York, 1956), p. 106. 


11, When I mention these as “prophets,” I do not mean that I 
accept blindly all the theories that they hold. I see them as voices that 
express some intuitions of our generation that I consider significant. 
This remark applies particularly to Trigant Burrow, and more specifi- 
cally to Pitirim Sorokin. 
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the I, the person, the persona that struts on the stage of life 
and that we mistakenly accept as the authentic sample of 
man in his genuine nature. Listen to Alan Watts in this con- 
nection: “Zen points out that our precious ‘self’ is just an 
idea, useful and legitimate enough, if seen for what it is, 
but disastrous if identified with our real nature.” 12 To con- 
tinue with Burrow: he laid great stress on the physiological 
aspects of man’s balance or lack of balance in his relations 
with his environment, and particularly with his human en- 
vironment. He spoke of two opposite patterns of physiologi- 
cal reactions: (a) ditention, which is a symptom of the very 
separateness that it fosters, and (b) cotention, which restores 
the unity of the individual, the phylum, and the cosmos. 

How do we induce cotention? Not by trying to talk our- 
selves into it, warns Burrow. “I am unacquainted with any 
recourse other than sticking to the effort—or rather to the 
effortlessness—to maintain a blank mind, to render null and 
void all that now represents one’s social interest or motiva- 
tion.” 13 

“Effortlessness in maintaining a blank mind,” does not 
this remind you of Zen? ‘The person so released can step into 
the mainstream of life, for he is free from the barriers of self 
which heretofore stood in his way.” 14 


_ SOROKIN puts the accent on “the production, ac- 
cumulation, and circulation’ of the energy of altruistic love. 
“The greatest creative victories of man are in the field of 
beauty, truth, and goodness.” These activities are transform- 
able one into another, and they are manifestations of what he 
calls the supra-conscious. 

The supra-conscious of Sorokin is antipodal to the Freud- 
ian subconscious. Between the two is the social unconscious, 
made of the patterned assumptions of the culture and of the 


12 Watts, op. cit., p. 120. 


13 William E. Galt, ed., Science and Man’s Behavior: The Contri- 
bution of Phylobiology by Trigant Burrow (New York, 1953), p. 93. 

14 Clyde E. Curran, “Zen and the Integration of Knowledge” in 
Main Currents in Modern Thought (Sept. 1958), p. 9. 
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language forms that we have internalized. The supra-conscious 
is the realm of intuition by which “the person (creator or 
cognizer) and the intuited object tend to become united into 
one whole in which there is no separation between the subject 
(person) and the object. . . . The supra-conscious intuition 
delivers to us the unmediated, adequate knowledge or experi- 
ence . . . instead of the mediated, inadequate, and always un- 
certain cognition or idea derived through sense organs or 
logical reasoning.” 15 


ET US TURN now to a quotation from a recent article on 

Zen. “To Zen, the problem of the subject-object rela- 
tionship, central to modern Western epistemology, appears to 
leave the matter of unity untouched. . . . It is not the assump- 
tion, but the experience of unity, that brings integration. Such 
an experience rests upon another order of knowing, essentially 
esthetic, intuitive, or spiritual in quality.” 1° 

Finally, Carl Rogers. In the American Psychologist of 
July 1955, he describes what he calls his “rigorous objectivity” 
as a scientist and his “almost mystical subjectivity” as a 
therapist. He reports an “increasing discomfort’’ at the distance 
between these two selves. 

He solves his problem by integrating science and experi- 
ence. “‘Science is not an impersonal something, but simply 
a person living subjectively another phase of himself... . It 
is rooted and based upon the immediate, subjective experience 
of a person. It springs from the inner, total, organismic ex- 
periencing which is only partially and imperfectly communi- 
cable. It is one phase of subjective living.” 17 So is therapy. 
It works, not by thinking problems through to a logical solu- 
tion, but by immersing oneself into the live situation and 
taking the psychological risks that this involves. Experi- 
mentalism and what Zennists call “pragmatic spirituality” “‘co- 


15 Pitirim A. Sorokin, The Ways and Power of Love (Boston, 
1954), p. 99. 
16 Curran, op. cit., p. 13. 
17 Rogers, op. cit., pp. 277, 278. 
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incide in their insistence that the desired actuality is realized 
by way of experience.” 18 

Personally, I cannot accept a system, aristotelian or non- 
aristotelian, as a substitute for the unifying-creative experience 
itself. Stage 4 is, for us Westerners, a good preparation for 
stage 5 experience, but it is not to be identified with it. By 
ptesenting mathematics as the most valuable creation of man, 
Korzybski remained at that level of postulating. By stressing 
silence at the experiential level, he bids us jump to stage 5. 


Zen as An Alternative? 
s ZEN the better alternative for us in our Western world? 

I am not ready to say yes. Zen is a human experience, a 
way of life, that our brothers who live in the East have de- 
veloped and practiced. But, as one of its best-known ex- 
ponents puts it, “It must be seen against the background of 
societies regulated by the principles of Confucianism, with 
their heavy stress on propriety and punctilious ritual. Zen 
might be a very dangerous medicine in a social context where 
convention is weak, or, at the other extreme, where there is 
a spirit of open revolt against convention ready to exploit Zen 
for destructive purposes.” 1° 

Zen is part of a neuro-linguistic world that is very dif- 
ferent from ours. To compare Zen to general semantics—or 
to any other Western discipline, for that matter—we have to 
take these two worlds into account. Are they comparable in 
size, in comprehensiveness, and in potentialities? 

In the field of technical hardware we are—or we were 
until very recently—very far ahead. Our technology is still 
holding the whole planet within its nets. 

What of our cultural achievements? We have tried to 
impose them by our missionaries, by our propaganda, by 
social-uplift missions well supplied with funds and technical 
gadgets. But there is something about culture that is not 
mechanical, something that we cannot install as we do power 
plants, railroads, factories, medical clinics, airlines, or radio 


18 Curran, op. cit., p. 12. 
19 Watts, op. cit., p. 143. 
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networks. It has to fit with the living complex of traditions, 
mores, and institutions that have expressed for centuries the 
relations that other people of the earth have discovered and/or 
established between themselves, and between themselves and 
the cosmos. 

Our own cultural world is still aristotelian for the most 
part. The non-aristotelian orientation of our foremost scientists 
has not yet penetrated the lower layers of our population. Are 
the common people of cultures outside the Indo-European 
linguistic group locked as we are within the symmetrical pat- 
terns of aristotelian logic? According to Professor E. A. 
Lanier, a general semanticist who sent me a private com- 
munication from Nanzan University, in Nagoya, Japan, in 
1955, they are not. He said: “Based on insights derived 
from a study of gitaigo words, keigo, and other nth dimen- 
sional aspects of the Japanese language, and a comparative 
study of the basic abstractions from, and assumptions about, 
the nature of the Japanese and English languages,” we may 
come to the postulation “that speakers of Japanese, Chinese, 
and the so-called ‘primitive’ languages like the American 
Indian (these, at least) may actually live emotionally, logi- 
cally, and visually (if not, heretofore, consciously and intel- 
lectually) in a neuro-linguistic universe that approximates the 
constructs of modern science.” ‘In the East, life is not 
‘sicklied over by the pale cast of thought.’ ”’ 


— RELATION between this general outlook and the in- 
terpretation of the Zennist “Void” given by Robert 
Linssen becomes obvious. “The notion of the ‘Void’ often 
gives rise to confusion. There are many who interpret it 
literally and try to realize ‘emptiness of mind’ by means of 
intense concentration. Such vacuity is absolutely negative and 
does not contain any possibilities of revelation. Mental ac- 
tivity is part of the process of life. So the aim should not be 
to suppress it but to assign it a different method of function- 
ing which shall be in keeping with the profound nature of 
things.”” (Italics mine.) ?° The nature of things, for us aris- 
2° Linssen, op. cit., p. 194. 
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totelians, is still more or less consciously the classical ‘prime 
matter” and the “form” that makes each thing what it is, 
whether we talk of an electron or a mountain. “So with 
SAE (Standard Average European) people the philosophic 
‘substance’ and ‘matter’ are also the naive idea; they are 
instantly acceptable, ‘common sense.’ It is so through lin- 
guistic habit. Our language patterns often require us to name 
a physical thing by a binomial that splits the reference into a 
formless item plus a form,” writes Benjamin Whorf.2 For 
the Hopi, the profound nature of things, as experienced in 
their “‘thought-world” is not the resultant of our matter and 
form; it is something mysterious to us, which Whorf de- 
scribes as “eventing,” “phasing,” and such.?? 

In Japanese, mental activity has a method of functioning 
different from ours and different from that of the Hopi. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Lanier, “In the East, the world within which 
man lives and moves and has his being is apparently perceived 
as a great indeterminate aesthetic continuum of space, inter- 
sected and cut up by ‘objects’ or ‘things’ of beauty, large and 
small, of different shapes, sizes, colors, hues, and textures, 
which form varying and ever-changing patterns of space be- 
tween them, clearly seen as entities of Beauty (for which 
there are words in the vocabulary). The whole is set in a 
background of space which is a thing of beauty in its own 
right. In terms of Western logic ‘the beauty of empty space’ 
is for practical purposes a non-sense expression; it is a basic 
principle of Eastern aesthetics—which is the same as saying 
that it is a basic principle of Eastern life.’’ From this view- 
point, the logic of the “Void” and of its contemplation beyond 
attachment and identification becomes quite acceptable. 


A”™ THESE non-aristotelian logics more inclusive than the 
aristotelian logic that gives shape to the “thought-world”’ 
in which we live, move, and have our being? Dr. Lanier is 
inclined to think so: “Just as the Aristotelian logic is a 
special case of the all-inclusive non-Aristotelian logics (as 
1 Carroll, op. cit., p. 141. 
22 Carroll, op. cit., pp. 142, 147. 
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the Euclidian geometry is of the non-Euclidian geometries, 
and the Newtonian physics is of the non-Newtonian physics) 
so the particular structure of the world which characterizes 
the Western languages and culture is but one special case of 
the more inclusive worlds of the non-Aristotelian languages 
and cultures of the East.” 

He continues: “The West is stymied by the symmetrical 
patterns of Aristotelian logic, by the values in which it cannot 
see, cannot understand, cannot enter into the structures of the 
East, because it cannot pierce the walls of its own culture.” 
(Italics mine.) “Conversely, however, the Language-Logic 
and the Thinking-Feeling structures of the East, and the 
cosmological visual world to which they are geared, offer no 
essential barrier to an understanding of those whose neuro- 
linguistic system comprehends within its delicate complexities 
the Western—and perhaps—other structures and points of 
view. 

General semantics is an attempt to “pierce the walls of 
our own culture.” From our own Western ranks an advanced 


party of mathematicians and physicists have made their way 
through these walls. There are social scientists who keep busy 
widening the breach, so that the common people may pour out 
of the confining fortress and establish their homes in the 
lush valleys of non-aristotelian systems. 

A conscientious study of Zen belongs to this program of 
liberation. 


THEORY 


Shall we leave it up to Freud 

As to what brought forth this void; 
Or be considered odd 

And leave it up to God? 


LILLIAN RUDOLPH 
Denver, Colorado 





BREAKING THE THOUGHT BARRIER: 
Psychological Challenges of the Nuclear Age 


JEROME D. FRANK * 


M PURPOSE in this paper is not to offer solutions to the 
political problems of our times, since these must in the 
last analysis be devised by politicians, but to bring together 
information and ideas arising out of my own area of interest 
which may stimulate thought and discussion about these prob- 
lems. As a psychiatrist, I have been struck by an analogy 
between the behavior of policy makers today and the behavior 
of mental patients. That is, they see a problem or a threat 
and then resort to methods of dealing with it which aggravate 
it. The leaders of the world agree that nuclear armaments 
pose or soon will pose an insufferable threat to the existence 
of humanity. This is reflected in the unanimous United Na- 
tions resolution of November 2, 1959, that “the question of 
general and complete disarmament is the most important one 
facing the world today.” Yet the preparation for war goes on 
feverishly. 

The dilemma is sharply pointed up by two items which 
appeared in the same issue of the New York Times. The first 
was a statement by President Eisenhower: 


No other aspiration dominates my whole being as much 
as this: that the nations of the East and West will find 


* Professor of Psychiatry, The Johns Hopkins University, and 
Psychiatrist-in-Charge, Outpatient Department, The Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. Dr. Frank's article is reprinted from Psychiatry, XXIII 
(1960), 245-266, by special permission; copyright, 1960, The William 
Alanson White Psychiatric Foundation, Inc. 
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dependable, self-guaranteeing methods to reduce the vast 
expenditure for armaments. 


In the same issue appeared the following news item: 


United States armament manufacturérs have begun to 
pour massive amounts of capital and technical experience 
into the reviving West Germany arms industry. The mo- 
tive . . . is the widespread conviction that the Bonn re- 
public is destined to become a major weapons producer. 


The psychiatrist will recognize here a pattern similar to that 
of the patient who has insight into his problems but is unable 
to act on it—for instance, the alcoholic who drinks in order 
to relieve himself of anxiety and depression, even though he 
knows that this will ultimately prove disastrous to him. He 
says, in effect, ‘I know this is killing me,” as he takes another 
drink. 

The psychiatrist must often first convince the patient that 
he is really ill; then try to help him understand the emotional 
blocks and faulty habit patterns which impede the solution of 


his problems, and even aggravate them; and finally help him 
to find more successful solutions. Applying the same approach 
to the predicaments of the nuclear age, I shall first try to 
demonstrate how mankind's present course leads inevitably 
to disaster, then consider some of the psychological blocks to 
finding a way out, and finally explore some possible solutions. 


T THIS POINT an awkward question arises. To what ex- 
tent is it possible to draw valid analogies from individ- 

ual behavior to the behavior of groups of people? This ques- 
tion cannot be satisfactorily answered at this point. All one 
can do is to point out possible analogies and try to test their 
usefulness. Certainly I do not believe that information about 
personality quirks and personal motivations of national leaders 
helps much to understand the behavior of nations. True, 
Hitler's personality had something to do with the excesses of 
Nazi Germany, but in a conflict situation between two groups 


1 New York Times, October 14, 1959. 
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those in control of each group are usually the most responsible, 
talented, and exemplary members, who can withstand the 
strains of the conflict situation, as Sherif and Sherif point 
out.? 

Thus leaders of nations in their official dealings are 
primarily motivated by their concept of national interest and 
by the values of the groups they represent. Certain general 
principles of individual psychology, however, govern the 
behavior and attitudes of both leaders and followers and are, 
I believe, pertinent. Moreover, group psychological principles 
are obviously relevant. I shall try to call upon concepts of 
individual and group psychology where each seems most 
appropriate, while recognizing that it is not always possible 
to distinguish sharply between them. 


The Nature of the Threat 


pe coRE of the problem is that mankind is faced with a 
rapidly and drastically changing environment. More 
drastic changes in habits of thinking and behavior are re- 
quired than have ever occurred in the history of mankind, 
and they must be made in a very short time. As Albert Ein- 
stein put it, ‘The unleashed power of the atom has changed 
everything save our modes of thinking, and thus we drift 
toward unparalleled catastrophe.” In a more erudite vein, 
Brewster Smith writes, ““. . . irrationality proliferates when 
the challenge to a person’s adaptation is too severe, or too 
obscure, to be met head on with the resources then at his 
command.” * The challenge of the nuclear age is at once too 
severe and too obscure to be met head on with the resources 
now at our command. 

One facet of this challenge is the growing interdepend- 
ence of the world through improved communication and 

? Muzafer and Carolyn W. Sherif, An Outline of Social Psychology 
(New York, 1956), p. 283. 


3 Quoted on title page, Alice F. Bryant, Radiation and the Race, 
Philadelphia, American Friends Service Committee, April 10, 1959. 

*M. Brewster Smith, “Rationality and Social Process,” presidential 
address, Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, American 
Psychological Association, September 7, 1959. 
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transport. While war has sometimes been an agent of progress, 
as Margaret Mead has pointed out,® this cannot occur any 
longer, because humanity is now one interdependent web. 
The problems which this interdependence creates are im- 
mensely aggravated by the fantastic destructive powers of 
modern weaponry. Mankind now has the power to destroy 
itself in three entirely independent ways. The first is by 
nuclear weapons. Enough uranium is available to the United 
States to make a 40-million megaton bomb *—that is, the 
United States alone has several thousand times enough fission- 
able material to wipe out all life. This conclusion is supported 
by a statement of the Federation of American Scientists, a 
highly responsible group: “With a stockpile . . . that now 
exists it is possible to cover the entire earth with a radiation 
level which for ten years would remain sufficiently intense to 
prove fatal to all living beings on land.” 7 

The second means is by nerve gas; according to Repre- 
sentative Byron Johnson of Colorado there is now enough 
stockpiled in that one state to wipe out all of mankind and, 
of course, the Russians have at least as much, if not more.® 
Finally, bacteriological weapons of incredible virulence have 
been developed. A little more than a glassful of one strain 
of botulinous toxin would be enough to wipe out mankind if 
it could be distributed. While these chemical and biological 
agents are very easy to prepare and are produced in many 
countries, for simplicity’s sake I shall not consider them 
further, since the problems they present are no different in 
kind from those of nuclear weapons, and the latter are at the 
moment by far the most menacing. 


HERE IS NO DEFENSE against these weapons, and it is 

highly unlikely that there ever will be, for the same 

5 Margaret Mead, “Significance of the Individual,” What's New, 
CCXV (1959), 2-7. 

® Thomas E. Murray, New York Times, December 10, 1959, p. 4. 


™ Federation of American Scientists, statement of November 23, 
1958 (New York City). 


®The Morning Sun (Baltimore), February 5, 1960, p. 1. 
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thought processes which perfect a defense against a weapon 
at the same time devise ways of thwarting the defense. For 
example, we are now trying to develop a system for intercept- 
ing missiles through plotting their trajectories, and at the 
same time developing missiles which do not follow predictable 
trajectories. We boast of our means of confusing Russian 
radar, but they, of course, will be able to confuse ours equally 
well. 

In the days of conventional weapons, a defense which 
worked reasonably well was good enough. Because of the 
massive destructive power of nuclear weapons, this is no 
longer true. Now a defense would have to be at least ninety 
per cent effective—a level of effectiveness never achieved in 
history; and the likelihood of its being achieved when tech- 
nology is advancing at such a fantastically rapid rate seems 
extremely remote. 

And the weapons are getting more deadly and more effec- 
tive all the time. According to Herman Kahn, right now it 
would be possible to build a “doomsday machine,” capable of 
literally blowing the earth into little pieces, at a cost of between 
fifty and a hundred billion dollars. This machine—the ulti- 
mate deterrent—would be set to go off automatically in the 
event of an enemy attack. It will become ever cheaper to make 
such machines, and small nations will have a particular incen- 
tive for building them, because this would enable them to 
blackmail large nations.® 

While it is unlikely that anyone will build such a machine, 
and unlikely that the stockpiles of nuclear weapons will go 
off in such a fashion as to wipe out mankind, a nuclear war 
is not at all unlikely. The exact amount of damage it would 
do is uncertain, but the most optimistic estimate of American 
casualties, based on the development of a full-scale civil de- 
fense program, is around six to twenty million people. As 
Bertrand Russell says: 


. . . the world which would emerge from a nuclear war 


® Herman Kahn, “The Nature and Feasibility of War and Deter- 
rence,” lecture delivered at The Johns Hopkins University Applied 
Physics Laboratory, December 1959. 
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would not be such as is desired by either Moscow or 
Washington . . . it would consist of destitute populations, 
maddened by hunger, debilitated by disease, deprived of 
the —_— of modern industry and means of transport, 
incapable of supporting educational institutions, and 


rapidly sinking to the level of ignorant savages.!° 


Some sophisticated defenders of nuclear: armaments main- 
tain that if certain drastic conditions are met—in itself highly 
unlikely—a country might survive a nuclear war with its social 
structure relatively intact. Perhaps this would be true during 
the next few years, but as an able expositor of this position 
himself writes, “It is most unlikely that the world can live 
with an uncontrolled arms race lasting for several decades.” 14 


A FINAL POINT about nuclear explosions is that they 
permanently make the environment more hostile to man. 
The increase in radiation alone after a nuclear war would 
cause higher rates of genetic malformations for at least ten 
thousand years. 

In short, it is extremely unlikely, even today, that any 
country could win a war fought with modern weapons, and 
the likelihood of it becomes smaller with each increase in the 
accumulation of destructive power. In the next war all hu- 
manity will be the loser. There may be a few survivors, but 
the way of life for which they fought would not survive. 
They would mainly be preoccupied with trying to stay alive. 

As a psychiatrist, I am especially impressed with the 
dangers inherent in the steady diffusion of power to fire 
modern weapons. The diffusion among countries is bad 
enough; even worse is the spread within countries: As nuclear 
weapons multiply and the warning time for retaliation de- 
creases, the power over these weapons filters further and 
further down the chain of command, At this point individual 
psychology is certainly relevant. Every population contains a 

10 Bertrand Russell, Common Sense and Nuclear Warfare (New 
York, 1959), p. 42. 

11 Herman Kahn, The Nature and Feasibility of War and Deter- 
rence (Santa Monica: The Rand Corporation, 1960), p. 43. 
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certain number of psychotic or profoundly malicious persons, 
and it can only be a matter of time before one of them comes 
into position to order the firing of a weapon which in a flash 
will destroy a large city in another country. This danger is 
aggravated by the fact that a large proportion of the genera- 
tion now coming to adulthood spent its formative years under 
conditions of unprecedented chaos in refugee camps and the 
like. Disorganized conditions of living and unstable human 
relationships in childhood may leave serious scars in the adult 
in the form of anxiety, bitterness, and emotional instability. 
The conditions following the last war were worse than those 
in Germany following World War I, which produced Hitler's 
followers. It is persons like these who will have the power to 
set the world on fire. 

Americans have nominal command of the weapons in the 
bases in foreign countries, but they are enormously out- 
numbered and could not prevent local soldiers’ seizing the 
weapons if at some future time they wished to become inde- 
pendent of us. The British have, in fact, pointed out that 
under the present system American control over the warheads 
is an illusion. The only answer to this is, as an American Air 
Force officer said, ‘You've gotta trust your allies.’’ 12 Person- 
ally, I find it difficult to trust an ally like Germany, for ex- 
ample, which twice in my lifetime has been our mortal enemy. 

The increasing diversity of modern weapons offers an ever- 
widening choice of means of delivering them, including the 
holds of freighters and suitcases. Coupled with their widening 
dissemination, this means that the margin of error between 
us and catastrophe is steadily decreasing. If this process con- 
tinues, I can see no escape from the conclusion that the disaster 
will certainly occur. 


FN CONCLUDING this sketchy review of the dangers to man- 

kind created by nuclear weapons, let me point out that if 
there is anything certain in this world, it is that accidents will 
happen. Even if atomic energy is confined to peaceful uses, 


12 Alfred Veysey, “British-U.S. Team Controls Thors,” Denver 
Post, February 17, 1960, p. 10. 
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disastrous accidents will occur. For example, on December 
12, 1952, a nuclear reactor in Canada burst. A 10,000-acre 
area had to be evacuated temporarily, and the reactor had to 
be buried. The AEC found that a single major accident near 
a city the size of Detroit could, under adverse climatic condi- 
tions, cause 3,400 deaths, 43,000 injuries, and property dam- 
age of 7 billion dollars through radiation alone. It could 
require the evacuation of 460,000 people and restrict the use 
of 150,000 square miles of land.18 A world at peace could 
cope with atomic accidents as it does with volcanic eruptions, 
earthquakes, and hurricanes. In a trigger-happy world, how- 
ever, it is all too easy to envisage how such an accident could 
set an irretrievable chain of destruction in motion before its 
source was discovered. 


Emotional Blocks to Solution of the Problem 


yr RESPONSES of individuals to the threats of modern 
weaponry include all the reactions that people customarily 
show to massive dangers which exceed their powers of adapta- 


tion. One of these is a kind of apathy or fatalism, often 
coupled with a melancholy pleasure in contemplating one’s 
inevitable doom. This is illustrated by the following quota- 
tion, written in the spring of 1959, when many people be- 
lieved that Khrushchev had set a deadline for our evacuation 
of Berlin in May: 


Last week I was invited to lunch with a tall, smiling 
young man, happily married, who has risen in a very 
short time to one of the highest executive posts in 
American journalism. . . . “My wife and children know 
what to expect, and they've accepted it,” he said. “I've 
told them that there'll probably be an exchange of hydro- 
gen bombs before the end of June and I’ve explained to 
them that it probably means the death of all of us.” His 
voice was calm . . . he was not arguing a case but regret- 
fully defining a position. 

I said that while I recognized his right as an indi- 


13 Donald Robinson, “Can Your City Control ‘Atomic Accident’?,” 
This Week, May 11, 1958, pp. 10, 12, 13, 29. 
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vidual to commit suicide rather than live under alien rule, 
I could not understand his equanimity at the thought that 
the whole of mankind would perish with him. At this he 
smiled a deep, forgiving, historian’s smile. Other forms 
of life, he said, had been destroyed; what was so special 
about the human race, which was doomed to ultimate 
annihilation anyway, by the cooling of the earth? ** 


What is most disturbing about this anecdote is that the 
speaker had risen “to one of the highest executive posts in 
American journalism.” If enough of our opinion leaders feel 
this way, we will go to our doom like cattle to the slaughter. 

Somewhat similar in its effects on the person is habituation 
to the danger. Somehow we seem unable to sustain our 
feeling of fear in the presence of a constant, continual danger, 
and we lose our moral repugnance toward any evil which 
persists long enough. As Alexander Pope said of vice, “. . . 
seen too oft, familiar with her face,/We first endure, then 
pity, then embrace,” 15 so David Cavers of the Harvard Law 
School says: 


Habituation to the thought of nuclear war has blinded us 
to the realization that what we are discussing is the end 
of our civilization. Like Samson, we now have the power 
to pull the temple down upon ourselves and our enemies, 
but Samson, eyeless in Gaza, knew what he was doing.'® 


We now talk of being able, through a massive civil defense 
program, to limit our casualties to “only five million dead” 
and show no qualms at all about exterminating all of Russia. 
Such statements would have been unthinkable before the Sec- 
ond World War, and probably even a decade ago. 


MORE COMMON maladaptive response to an overwhelm- 
ing threat is the denial of its existence. Denial is not 


—— 


14 Kenneth Tynan, The New Yorker, April 4, 1959, pp. 114-115. 


15 Alexander Pope, “Essay on Man, Epistle 2,” in The Complete 
Poetical Words of Alexander Pope, Cambridge ed. (Boston, 1931), 
p. 144. 

16 David F. Cavers, “Why Not Economic Sanctions?,” unpublished 
manuscript. 
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always pathological. For example, the inability of most hu- 
mans to contemplate their own deaths is a healthy form of 
denial under most circumstances, since constant awareness of 
one’s own inevitable dissolution would produce nothing ex- 
cept depression. But denial, in the form of minimizing the 
dreadfulness of modern weapons, seriously impedes our 
efforts to solve the terrible threat they present. For example, 
we assume that somehow our weapons can wipe out Russia 
but theirs cannot wipe us out. A few months ago the Wall 
Street Journal devoted four and one-half columns to our ca- 
pacity to destroy Russia “in several ways and several times 
over,” but included just two references to what Russia can 
do to us: 


Even granting that Russia would have the advantage of 
surprise, U.S. officials reason that a first blow by the 
Soviets, although perhaps able to pierce this country’s 


defenses in part, would not cripple Western power to 
retaliate. 


... either side certainly can inflict painful destruction on 
the other.!7 


With nuclear weapons, piercing a country’s defenses in part 
or inflicting painful destruction on it would mean the destruc- 
tion of that country’s social organization. 

A more subtle form of denial is a fallacious appeal to 
history: With the advent of each new weapon alarmists 
prophesied that it would destroy mankind, and they were 
wrong; so those who say that nuclear, biological, and chem- 
ical weapons threaten the existence of humanity are probably 
also wrong, The fallacy lies in the proportionate increase in 
destructive energy made available by the splitting of the atom. 
At the dawn of history, when men killed each other with 
clubs and stones, a blow could scarcely kill more than one 
person. By 1944 mankind had so improved the destructive- 
ness of weapons that an average firebomb raid on Japan killed 
four thousand. Thus the killing power of weapons increased 
by a factor of four thousand over half a million years or so. 


17 Wall Street Journal, March 25, 1959, pp. 1, 16. 
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Today a moderate nuclear raid could kill fifty million people,*® 
and nuclear weapons could be made in sufficient quantity to 
wipe out the entire human race. This represents an increase 
in destructive power over the most deadly nonatomic weapons 
by a factor of somewhere between 12,500 and infinity in a 
scant half-generation. Those who prophesy disaster, and their 
like-minded forebears, are in the position of the boy who 
cries “Wolf” too often, so that when the wolf really comes 
no one believes him. 


NOTHER FORM of denial is to believe that nuclear weapons 
will not be used just because they are so terrible. Those 
holding this view point to the mutual restraint in the use of 
poison gas in the last war. This comforting fallacy can be 
exposed in a word. Our whole military policy commits us to 
the use of nuclear weapons. If we got into a major war, we 
would have no other alternative, since we no longer have 
sufficient conventional weapons. 
A very important obstacle to facing up to the dangers of 
a modern world has been termed the insensitivity to the re- 
mote. Nuclear weapons are not directly present to any of our 
senses. A few miles from me there is an accumulation of 
viruses, bacteria, and toxins more than sufficient to wipe out 
the human race several times over, yet it gives most of us not 
the slightest concern. The principle operating here is, I think, 
similar to the learning theory of the gradient of reinforcement. 
This is, in essence, that the effect of a reward or punishment 
on a response diminishes very rapidly as the time between the 
response and the reward or punishment increases. While 
symbolic thought may bring the anticipated consequences 
of an act into the present, so that they can have an effect on 
present behavior, this is not always effective. To return to the 
alcoholic, he drinks to gain relief from anxiety, even though 
he knows through his memory and powers of anticipation that 
the following morning he will feel much worse. 
18 Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, Congress of the United 


States, Biological and Environmental Effects of Nuclear War (Wash- 
ington, D.C., August 1959). 
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Transferred to the international level, this principle operates 
in both space and time. Thus the mother who cannot bear 
to see her child’s cut finger is unmoved by the extinction of 
eighty thousand people in Hiroshima or twelve thousand in 
Agadir. 

A good example of the soothing effect of temporal dis- 
tance is the fixation of Russia and America on the immediate 
danger each poses to the other and their neglect of the greater 
long-term danger to both resulting from future dissemination 
of nuclear weapons. The immediate mutual threat will pale 
when China, Israel, Egypt, and many other countries have 
such weapons, for then it will be possible for any country to 
trigger a war in such a way as to conceal the source of the 
attack. Yet such is the soothing effect of temporal distance 
that this dire possibility carries practically no weight, com- 
pared with each country’s supposed need to remain strong 
vis-a-vis the other. 

A final subtle form of denial is the universal tendency to 
use reassuring words to describe our predicament, even though 
they are rapidly losing their meaning in today’s world. People 
talk of defense when it is clear that there is no defense. They 
speak of national security when it is clear that no nation will 
be able to maintain even a semblance of security for its citizens 
at the expense of the security of other nations. One need only 
remember that a dozen or so satellites are flying above the 
earth’s atmosphere, quite oblivious of national boundaries; 
that America has launched one which can spy on any area in 
the world; and that it may soon be possible to melt the icecap 
at the North Pole, flooding the seaboard cities of the whole 
world. 


a THE EXTENT that we do not succeed in denying the 
dangers of modern weaponry, we are made anxious by 
them. Anxiety in moderation facilitates thinking and moti- 
vates a search for new and better solutions to the threat. How- 
ever, if it gets too severe, it tends to make thought rigid and 
to paralyze initiative. This may have something to do with the 
repetition compulsion in neurotics, when they keep trying to 
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solve current problems with solutions which may once have 
worked, but no longer do. It may be that the neurotic is too 
anxious and demoralized to try something else; he finds it 
better to bear the ills he has than to risk new ones. 

At the level of group dynamics, emotional tension is most 
seriously reflected in the formation of the stereotype of “the 
enemy.” Whoever we are and whoever the enemy is, we 
gradually assume all the virtues and they become the incarna- 
tion of everything evil. It is frighteningly easy to create the 
stereotype, as Sherif and Sherif have shown. They set up two 
groups in a boys’ camp whose members did not know each 
other and arranged competitive situations in which one or both 
groups felt frustrated. Within a few days, each group had 
become a cohesive whole, bragging about its own virtues and 
having only contempt for the other group.!® 

Many psychological factors go into creating the bogey-man 
concept of the enemy, such as the convenience of projecting 
the sources of one’s own dissatisfactions and justifying one’s 
own aggressive behavior by use of a scapegoat.2° Here I am 
more specifically concerned with why a stereotype of the 
enemy is so hard to break down, and what some of its con- 
sequences are. It seems to be a manifestation of a fundamental 
law of the human mind—that one’s perceptions are guided 
to a large extent by one’s expectations or assumptions. This has 
been demonstrated very nicely by an experiment in which, by 
means of a stereopticon, different pictures are shown to the 
right and left eye simultaneously. When groups of Ameri- 
cans and Mexicans were shown by this device a bullfighter 
and a baseball player, the Americans tended to see the baseball 
player and the Mexicans, the bullfighter.?! 


Ore WE HAVE CAST another group in the role of the 
enemy, we know that they are to be distrusted—that they 
See footnote 2. 


20 These aspects have been well outlined by Arthur Gladstone in 
“The Conception of the Enemy,” Journal of Conflict Resolution, Il 
(1959), 132-137. 


31 Hadley Cantril, “Perception and Interpersonal Relations,” 
American Journal of Psychiatry CXIV (1957), 119-126. 
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are evil incarnate. We then tend to twist all their communi- 
cations to fit our belief. 


For Moscow to propose what we can accept seems to us 
even more sinister and dangerous than for it to propose 
what we cannot accept. Our instinct is to cast about for 
grounds on which to discredit the proposal instead of 
seizing it and making the most of it. Being distrustful 
of the Greeks bearing gifts, we are afraid of being 
tricked.?2 


If we meet individual members of the enemy group and find 
that they do not seem villainous, but appear to be ordinary, 
easy-going, fun-loving family men like ourselves, we preserve 
the stereotype by assuming either that they are diabolically 
clever at deceiving us or that it is their leaders who are villain- 
ous.*8 And all evidence indicates that the Russian view of the 
Americans is a mirror image of our view of them; that is, 
we—or our leaders—are war-mongering, untrustworthy, and 
dangerous, while they are peace-loving and honorable. 

The following quotation from a letter I received recently 


indicates how disruptive the stereotype of the enemy can be 
to rational thought. From his choice of words, this correspond- 
ent is obviously an intelligent man, and yet he is able to write 
the following: 


One cannot reason, bargain, or do business with a 
Khrushchev any more than with a Hitler, except possibly 
at the end of a long club. The intent of this maniac is to 
enslave forever, to “robotize,”’ if you will, the entire hu- 
man race. This fiend will consign humanity to an ant hill 
existence. Even the death of humanity is preferable to 
such an existence. 


The mutual distrust of enemies has two dangerous conse- 
quences. First, it tends to disrupt communication between 
22 Louis J. Halle, “The Struggle Called ‘Coexistence,’ The New 
York Times Magazine, November 15, 1959, pp. 14, 110, 118; p. 110. 


*8 Charles E. Osgood, “Suggestions for Winning the Real War 
with Communism,” Journal of Conflict Resolution, Il (1959), 295- 
325. 
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them. If a member of one group wishes to communicate with 
the other, this automatically subjects him to the suspicion of 
disloyalty. Even Senator Hubert Humphrey, who has main- 
tained a steadfast anti-Communist position for many years, 
felt it necessary to reassure the public that his desire to talk 
with Khrushchev did not mean that he was favorable to Com- 
munists. Furthermore, since the enemy is viewed as so dia- 
bolically clever, each side fears that the other will be able to 
use improved communications to its advantage. Last Novem- 
ber the Senate Internal Security Committee called the Soviet- 
American cultural exchanges part of a “poisonous propaganda 
offensive.” 24 Soviet hoaxers are playing us individually and 
nationally for suckers, the Committee said. At virtually the 
same moment, the Russian counterpart of this Committee was 
warning that the Americans might use this program as a 
“Trojan horse.” Thus leaders on each side fear that their 
people are so naive and innocent as to be easily misled; that 
any favorable information about the enemy is bound to be 
false; and that their side could not use the contacts as effec- 
tively to further its own ends as the enemy could. 


I AM NOT SUGGESTING that some enemies do not deserve to 
be mistrusted. But disruption of communication prevents 
gaining information which would help to rectify any incorrect 
perceptions of one’s opponent. On the other hand, increased 
communication, however desirable, does not in itself remove 
the causes of war between groups. No peoples communicated 
more completely than Northerners and Southerners in the 
early days of our country. Yet because they were operating 
under systems of value which were incompatible on one crucial 
issue, that of slavery, they wound up fighting the most deadly 
war in history up to that time. 

The second and greatest danger of the mutual stereotype of 
the enemy is that it tends to make itself come true by virtue 
of the mechanism of the “self-fulfilling prophecy,” 25 which 


°* Baltimore Sunday Sun, November 8, 1959, p. 1. 


5 Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe, 
Ill., 1957). 
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operates at both individual and group levels. We expect peo- 
ple to behave in a certain way and then behave in such a 
way toward them as to cause them to fulfill our prophecy. As 
an example at a group level, for many years psychiatrists 
expected patients at mental hospitals to be violent and un- 
manageable. They therefore put them in isolation rooms, 
locked them in chairs, and wrapped them in strait jackets. 
And, sure enough, the patients were violent and unmanage- 
alle. Recently psychiatrists have changed their prophecy and 
expected mental patients to be able to control themselves, and 
the patients have fulfilled these expectations.?6 

Unfortunately, with enemies the self-fulfilling prophecy 
tends to move in a malignant direction. Enemies may not be 
untrustworthy to begin with, but if the mutual posture lasts 
long enough, they eventually become so, as each acts in such 
a way as to justify the other's suspicion.27 For example, for 
some time now Russia has been making conciliatory proposals 
and suggestions for disarmament which we consistently reject, 
or at least view with great suspicion. How does this affect 


their image of us? Since they are undoubtedly convinced of 
their sincerity, as we are of ours, our attitude can only serve 
to exasperate them. Constantly accusing someone of bad faith 
is scarcely the best way to win his friendship. Further, since 
they distrust us, they would naturally conclude that we are 
seeking excuses to continue arming, and the only possible 
purpose must be to attack them. The obvious next step is to 


26 For example, the administrator of an admission ward in a naval 
hospital created strong group expectations that patients would not be- 
come violent and that restraint would never be necessary. Out of nearly 
1,000 patients admitted over a 10-month period, he did not have to 
order restraint or isolation of a single one. Harry A. Wilmer, “Toward 
a Definition of the Therapeutic Community,” American Journal of 
Psychiatry, CXIV (1958), 824-834. 


2™ The melancholy sequence of events following the downing of the 
U-2 plane in April, 1960, which is still developing as this is written, 
illustrates the self-fulfilling prophecy all too well. Each country takes 
steps, based on fear of the other's intentions, which by heightening 
mutual mistrust, increase the likelihood that the other will justify its 
pessimistic expectation. 
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conclude that their only hope for survival would be to attack 
us first. At this point, their disarmament proposals would 
indeed become screens for their own arming, heightening our 
fear that they would attack us, to forestall which we would 
have to attack them first. Each side now fears that the other 
side will strike, and each frantically builds up its striking 
force, so as to be able to retaliate if the other side should strike 
first. But this is not enough, because the side that strikes first 
has an enormous advantage. Therefore, each side must build 
up the capability of striking first if it sees that the other side 
is about to strike first. Thus each country’s original policy, 
that under no condition would it strike first, begins to shift to 
the position that it must be prepared to strike first.?® 


Current Attempts at Solution 


I’ ONE'S EFFORTS to cope with a problem are based on false 
assumptions, one arrives at absurd solutions. So far our 
attempts to resolve the threat of nuclear weapons are based on 
an assumption which used to be true but no longer is—that 
possession of superior destructive force assures victory. The 
proposed solutions which follow from this are self-contradic- 
tory. We support the UN resolutions calling for cessation of 
the spread of nuclear weapons and for general disarmament. 
In practically the same breath we talk of giving nuclear arms 
to West Germany and Turkey, and of having to build up our 
armed strength before we can disarm. 


38 The House Appropriations Committee, in its report on the 1961 
appropriations for the Department of Defense, stated, “. . . we should 
maintain our armed forces in such a way that . . . should it ever be- 
come obvious that an attack upon ourselves or our allies is imminent, 
we can launch an attack before the aggressor has hit either us or our 
allies. . . . No other form of deterrence can be fully relied upon” 
(House Report 1561), p. 8. There is evidence that Russian leaders 
are also considering similar plans. It is easy to imagine what will 
happen if either country concludes, erroneously or otherwise, that the 
other is about to attack. The first would at once attempt to strike, 
leading the other country to do the same. Obviously a policy of mutual 
pre-emptive attack enormously heightens the risk of nuclear war 
through an error in judgment. 
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The argument for this “realistic” solution goes something 
like this: Disarmament is certainly necessary, but bitter ex- 
perience shows that you can’t trust the Russians. The only 
thing they respect is force. Therefore, only by being strong 
can we give the Russians an effective incentive to disarm, To 
quote Nelson Rockefeller, ‘Successful negotiation with Russia 
will be possible only if the United States is in a position of 
maximum military strength.” °° 

While this position has a superficial plausibility, just a 
little reflection shows that it is hopelessly self-contradictory. 
For a build-up of our armed strength practically compels our 
opponent to do the same, and both sides will have to reserve 
the right to accumulate those weapons which they believe to 
be the most effective. So they could negotiate only about 
relinquishing weapons that do not really matter, and negotia- 
tions would become merely a screen behind which the arms 
race would continue unabated. I think C. Wright Mills is 
correct in calling the policy of arming in order to disarm 
“crackpot realism.” 9° 

The military part of this argument has two interrelated 
aspects: the build-up of the capacity to wage limited wars, and 
the development of invulnerable or undetectable launching 
sites for deterrent weapons. The ability to wage limited wars 
requires an arsenal of conventional weapons and “small” 
atomic weapons, so that any aggression of the enemy could be 
opposed by just enough threat of retaliatory destruction to 
make it not worth his while. This would be a good scheme, 
except that it requires retention of weapons of mass destruction 
as well, because an enemy facing defeat might use them if 
we did not have them. Furthermore, each country must have 
enough destructive power so that even if most of its bases 
were destroyed what remained would be enough to wipe out 
the other's population. Thus the threat to civilization would 
remain. Human judgment is notoriously fallible at best and 
becomes especially so under conditions of war. It may be 


2° The Morning Sun (Baltimore), December 16, 1959, pp. 1, 8. 


53°C. Wright Mills, The Causes of World War Ill (New York, 
1958). 
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possible to limit a few wars, but sooner or later one would 
trigger off the holocaust.31 

The second plan stresses the development of invulnerable 
retaliatory bases to eliminate the advantage of surprise attack. 
We are doing this now through the Polaris submarine and 
Minute Man missiles. By assuring each side that the other 
cannot wipe out its retaliatory force by surprise, this approach 
allows more time for deciding whether to strike back and so 
diminishes the danger of an accidentally started war. How- 
ever, this is the most it can accomplish, and even this is 
questionable. In view of the rapid advances in arms technol- 
ogy, a base that is invulnerable today may prove very vulner- 
able tomorrow. One thinks of the Maginot Line. 


UT THE MOST serious flaw in the doctrine of invulnerable 
bases is that it would cause an enemy to conceal the 
source of its attack. This will become ridiculously easy when 
many countries have nuclear weapons and as they continue to 
shrink in size. Right now an atom bomb can fit into a type- 
writer case. A country could smuggle atom bombs into all 
our major cities and arrange for them to go off through a 
timing device six months later. Against whom would we re- 
taliate? Or if a country chose to be more diabolical—and 
small countries would certainly have the incentive to be so— 
it might arrange to fire a weapon in such a way that it would 
appear to come from Russia, and we and Russia would then 
fall on each other. 

Finally, all policies based on maintenance of military 
strength accelerate the diffusion of nuclear weapons, with its 
attendant dangers. Neither Russia nor America can be pre- 

5! Bernard Brodie, an able exponent of limited war, recognizes 
that to make this possible, “. . . the combatants would have to agree, 
without consultation, to hobble the tremendous destructive power they 
have already mobilized and would have to indicate their self-restrain- 
ing intentions unmistakably. Nothing like this has ever happened in 
war's history, but Dr. Brodie thinks it can be done and that doing it 
is the hope of the world.” Bruce Bliven, Jr., review of Strategy in the 


Missile Age, by Bernard Brodie, The New Yorker, March 12, 1960, 
pp. 186-195; p. 190. 
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pared to fight limited nuclear wars all over the world without 
entrusting control of at least tactical nuclear weapons—of 
about the destructive power of the Hiroshima bomb—to their 
allies. The major antagonists in a showdown will not risk 
their own annihilation to protect these allies, so they must be 
given the power to “defend” themselves. And the countries 
to whom we or the Russians do not give nuclear weapons will 
be strongly stimulated to devise their own for the same reason. 

Thus arming in order to disarm can only increase the 
world’s insecurity; and, in addition, it places almost insuper- 
able obstacles in the path of disarmament. As long as each 
side believes that it can negotiate only from a position of 
strength, the conditions for negotiations which are acceptable 
to one side are unacceptable to the other. When we had 
exclusive possession of atomic weapons, Russia was in no 
mood to consider disarming; now that we are behind in mis- 
siles, we show a similar reluctance. And, since each country 
is convinced that it must maintain a superior military force, 
“, .. the true, if unavowed aim of every nation that goes into 
a disarmament conference is to increase its real or relative 
armament to the detriment of its rivals. Thus ‘disarmament’ 
turns out to be but one of the forms the armaments race can 
take.” 82 As a result, all disarmament conferences have failed, 
with one or two minor exceptions. 


| yom ARE two logical possibilities for disarmament—by 
agreement, or by unilateral action. Since we distrust the 
Russians and they distrust us, the fears of each create grave 
obstacles to disarmament by agreement. We demand an ade- 
quate inspection system to make sure that Russia is not cheat- 
ing; but with the breakneck development of modern weapons, 
such inspection and control becomes ever less possible. An 
inspection system devised for today’s weapons is obsolete for 
tomorrow's. Already it is impossible to inspect for stockpiles 

82 Salvador de Madariaga, “Disarmament? The Problem Lies 


Deeper,” The New York Times Magazine, October 11, 1959, pp. 17, 
72-75. See p. 74. 
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of atomic weapons, and we have been told that there can be 
no perfect inspection for underground explosions. But even 
if foolproof inspection could be achieved, the Russians would 
fear that they were being spied upon and we that we were 
being duped—both intolerable prospects to countries which 
view each other as enemies, because each contains the threat 
of the loss of national existence. Therefore, in a framework 
of reliance on superior force, disarmament by agreement seems 
almost impossible. Witness the fact that Russia and the United 
States have been unable to agree on something as simple as a 
ban on atmospheric tests of nuclear weapons, even though 
both countries have stopped these tests. 

Unilateral disarmament is even more difficult,5* for any 
move of this kind would arouse initial suspicion by the other 
side, such as we have shown toward the Russians’ announced 
decrease in the size of their conventional armed forces. To be 
convincing and to produce the hoped-for reciprocal step, 
disarmament would have to involve obvious weakening and to 
be persisted in long enough to convince the other side that it 
was genuine. But in the context of reliance on superior force, 
it would undoubtedly be viewed as surrender by both the side 
that did it and the opponent, demoralizing the former and 
perhaps tempting the latter to attack while it had an ad- 
vantage. 

But even if the world achieved some degree of disarmament 
by agreement or by reciprocal unilateral action, it would be 
faced with another problem. With conventional weapons, the 
lower the general level of armament, the more secure the 
peoples of the world could feel. But with nuclear weapons, 
the lower the general level of armaments, the greater the 
instability, because of the greater advantage to the side which, 
secretly or otherwise, maintained a slight preponderance. If 
the rest of the world were totally disarmed, the country that 
had withheld a dozen nuclear weapons could blackmail all the 


rest. Therefore disarmament will get more and more difficult 
as it proceeds. 


33 See footnote 23. 
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The Only Ultimate Solution 


HE KNOWLEDGE of how to make weapons of mass destruc- 

tion, like the knowledge of good and evil, will never pass 
from the mind of man. Even in a completely disarmed world, 
any nation that was so minded could reconstruct these weapons 
in a few months. To be sure, it might be difficult to con- 
struct nuclear weapons secretly, but there would no difficulty 
at all in brewing deadly toxins, because this can be done in 
any basement. Therefore, the only ultimate solution lies in 
creating world conditions which would inhibit a country 
possessing superior force from using it. In brief, this means 
the abolition of war. 

Let me reinforce this conclusion by an appeal to authority. 
At a Pugwash Conference in 1959, 26 scientists from eight 
nations, including some of the world’s leading experts in 
atomic, biological, and chemical warfare, who were trusted 
advisors of govenments on both sides of the Iron Curtain— 
men who should know better than anyone else in the world 


the implications of modern weaponry—agreed unanimously 
on the following statement, which contains no qualifications or 
equivocation: 


In the end, only the absolute prevention of war will pre- 
serve human life and civilization in the face of chemical 
and bacteriological as well as nuclear weapons. No ban 
of a single weapon, no agreement that leaves the general 
threat of war in existence, can protect mankind sufh- 
ciently.34 


In short, the drastically changed conditions of modern life 
produced by the shrinkage of the world and the advent of 
weapons of unlimited destructive powers mean that the two 
time-hallowed institutions—war and the nation state—have 
become threats to the continued existence of mankind and that 
new social inventions must replace them. 


34 Proceedings of Pugwash Conference of International Scientists 
on Biological and Chemical Warfare, Pugwash, Nova Scotia, August 
24-30, 1959, pp. 5-6. 
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The relinquishing of war would require very drastic changes 
in human value systems and behavior, analogous to those pro- 
duced by a religious conversion. The psychological challenge 
is to find means of persuasion which are more effective than 
the threat of violence or its actual use, or to create conditions 
such that the possessor of superior military force will be 
inhibited from using it. This will require overcoming the 
thought barrier which has been constructed over the thousands 
of years in which conflict was always settled in favor of the 
side with superior destructive power. It will require relin- 
quishing a pattern of behavior as old as humanity and con- 
stantly reinforced by success, and adopting a new and essen- 
tially untried line of conduct. 


NDER THESE CIRCUMSTANCES, it is not possible to prove 

that exclusive reliance on nonviolent means of resolving 
conflicts is feasible. If, however, one can show that it is not 
theoretically impossible, people may begin to take it seriously 
instead of dismissing it out of hand as a fine ideal but hope- 
lessly impractical.85 In beginning to think about this extremely 
difficult question, one must remember that the correct solution 
for an unprecedented problem is almost certain to appear 
ridiculous at first, for the habitual, and hence seemingly rea- 
sonable, solution almost by definition becomes maladaptive 
when conditions change drastically. Leo Szilard recently told 
how he and Enrico Fermi burst out laughing when they dis- 
covered the correct solution to a problem in atomic physics 
because it seemed so ridiculous. 

It may help to clarify matters if I first discuss some common 
misunderstandings about nonviolence. Our language lacks a 
term to describe exclusive reliance on nonviolent means of 
persuasion. The usual terms, such as nonviolence, passive 
resistance, pacifism, and so on conjure up images of a person 
standing by with a holy look on his face while a soldier runs 

%° For brief but comprehensive expositions of nonviolence, see 
Speak Truth to Power, Philadelphia, American Friends Service Com- 


mittee (1955); and Cecil E. Hinshaw, Nonviolent Resistance: A 
Nation's Way to Peace (Wallingford, Pennsylvania, 1956). 
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a bayonet through his sister. Actually, the aim of nonviolence 
is to prevent this situation from arising—to inhibit the use of 
destructive force by the person who possesses it. The achieve- 
ment of this goal requires a very high degree of initiative, 
activity, and courage. . 

A second misunderstanding is that the reliance on nonvio- 
lence requires that conflict be eliminated from the world. On 
the contrary, it seems to me that conflict is not only a neces- 
sary but a desirable part of human existence. Life would be 
unbearably dull without it. The goal is rather to develop 
effective nonviolent means of resolving conflict. 

A third common misconception is that nonviolence is offered 
as a simple, global solution to the dangers which threaten 
us. Actually it is an extraordinarily difficult one which in- 
curs grave risks and demands the development of a wide 
variety of measures tailored to meet the specific requirements 
of different types of conflicts. 

I shall not attempt to consider the religious and ethical 
arguments for the renunciation of violence. A psychological 
puzzle is why these arguments have motivated a small number 
of people so powerfully yet have left the great body of man- 
kind untouched. Through the ages a few religiously inspired 
persons have kept the ideal of nonviolence alive, and in 
recent years two of them, Gandhi and Martin Luther King, 
have shown ways in which it might be practiced on a mass 
scale. Yet the doctrine of nonviolence has been in existence 
for two thousand years in the form of Christianity and for 
longer than that in other religions, without having the 
slightest effect on war. In fact, differences between religious 
doctrines, both of which preach peace, have been used to 
justify extremely destructive wars. 


OX REASON for the ineffectualness of pacifist preachments 
today is that we agree in principle, simultaneously dis- 
missing them as hopelessly idealistic—an attitude which 
renders them impotent. Thereby we put our consciences at 
rest and avoid having to think further about the matter. To 
forestall this response from you, without denying the force 
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or relevance of the moral arguments for nonviolence, I shall 
try to examine it in as hard-headed and realistic a manner as 
possible. Let me tackle the most difficult problem first—the 
nature of man. 

Many hold that it is absurd to expect man ever to renounce 
war, because he is by nature aggressive and self-aggrandizing— 
the very qualities that have enabled him to conquer his en- 
vironment and are responsible for the forward thrust of his 
development. On the other hand, humans also show strongly 
affiliative and altruistic behavior. Students of human nature, 
depending on their philosophies, tend to view man as basically 
aggressive but forced to tame his hostile impulses by the neces- 
sity to live in close relationships with his fellows, or basically 
affiliative, becoming hostile only when frightened or frustrated. 

Freud was an influential exponent of the former view. It 
has been said of his daughter, Anna Freud, “. . . to hear 
{her} speak of the criminal tendencies of the one- and two- 
year old is to be reminded inevitably of the Calvinistic sermons 
on infant damnation,” 3¢ and her father writes: 


Under primitive conditions it is superior force—brute 
violence . . . that lords it everywhere . . . . Brute force is 
overcome by union, the allied might of scattered units 
makes good its right against the isolated giant. Thus we 
may define “right” (i.e. law) as the might of a com- 
munity. Yet it, too, is nothing else than violence. . . 37 


Freud holds that in each generation the child painfully learns 
to hold his self-aggrandizing, destructive impulses in check, 
under the pressures of his parents and his group, since social 
survival would otherwise be impossible. But they are always 
just beneath the surface, ready to break forth under the 
slightest encouragement. Moreover, says Freud, the more 
elaborate and complex civilization becomes, the more it 
necessitates damming up man’s hostilities, which then eventu- 

86 David C. McClelland, Psychoanalysis and Religious Mysticism 
(Wallingford, Pennsylvania, 1959), p. 13. 


37 Albert Einstein and Sigmund Freud, Why War?, League of 


Nations, International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation (Geneva, 
1933), pp. 28-29. 
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ally break forth with even greater fury. Human existence is 
thus a race between love and destructiveness, with the latter 
more than likely to win out. 

This pessimistic view of human nature is hard to refute. In 
situations of extreme stress there is no doubt that the veneer 
of civilization drops off many people, and they become savage 
beasts. They trample each other to death in panics; they mur- 
der and eat each other under conditions of starvation. The 
more civilized societies become, the more destructive are their 
wars; and highly civilized societies, such as that of Germany 
under the Nazis, perpetrate the most fiendish atrocities. This 
view of human nature may well be true; and if it is, mankind 
is doomed to become extinct, because there is a flaw in his 
make-up which is no longer compatible with survival. 


ORTUNATELY, there is evidence that man’s afhiliative 
drives may be at least as basic as his aggressive ones.8 
In infants loving as well as aggressive behavior appears spon- 
taneously, and it gains a spontaneous loving response from 
the parent. Furthermore, for most people anger and hate are 
unpleasant emotions which they desire to terminate; whereas 
love is a highly pleasant one which they endeavor to prolong. 
Finally, just as aggressive drives can cause people to make 
heroic sacrifices, so can affiliative ones, which cannot be ex- 
plained on the basis of self-interest, as when a person offers 
his life to save the life of a stranger. Gordon Allport, after 
an exhaustive study of the causes and forms of human preju- 
dice, which is a gross manifestation of man’s uglier side, is 
still able to write: 


Normal men everywhere reject in principle and by prefer- 
ence the path of war and destruction. They like to live 
in peace and friendship with their neighbors. They pre- 
fer to love and be loved rather than to hate and to be 


%8D. O. Hebb and W. R. Thompson adduce interesting evidence 
that genuinely altruistic behavior increases as one ascends the phylo- 
genetic scale, and is already prominent in the chimpanzee. “The Social 
Significance of Animal Studies,” Ch. 15, Handbook of Social Psy- 
chology, ed. Gardner Lindzey (Cambridge, England, 1954), pp. 532- 
561. 
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hated. While wars rage yet our desire is for dons and 
while animosity prevails the weight of mankind's ap- 
proval is on the side of afhiliation.®® 

The only reasonable conclusion concerning man’s innate en- 

dowment is that he has both altruistic and self-aggrandizing 

trends, and that both are very strong. The elimination of war 

requires that the former be strengthened and the latter be 

inhibited or rechanneled. 

The crucial point is that man is extraordinarily modifiable. 
His attitudes, feelings, and behavior are molded by the groups 
to which he belongs; his society transmits to him its values, 
standards, and ideals. Hunger may turn a man into a cannibal, 
but no purely personal drive will cause a Hindu mother to 
throw her infant under the wheels of a juggernaut or an SS 
man to roast little children alive on an open fire. It takes 
powerful group standards to cause such behavior. Mother 
love may lead a woman to give her life to save her child, but 
only dedication to a group ideal such as Christianity can cause 
a martyr to march singing to the stake. 

In this fact lies the greatest hope for the renunciation of 
force. For war is a social institution, and the values and stand- 
ards supporting it must be transmitted afresh to each new 
generation. It is conceivable that we can learn to adhere to 
a set of values which excludes the possibility of war. Anthro- 
pologists have described isolated societies which do not have 
the institution of war. For example: 


. among the Hopi competition is the worst of bad taste 
and mgr aggression is rigorously suppressed. Out- 
wardly a Hopi learned to smile at his enemies, to use 

“sweet words with a low voice,” to share his property, 
and to work selflessly with others for the good of the 
tribe . . . but there remained another form of aggression 
open to him... with a tongue as _— as a poison 
arrow, he carries on a constant guerilla warfare with his 
fellows.*? 

%° Gordon W. Allport, The Nature of oo (Boston, 1954), 
xiv. 

7 *° Dorothy Eggan, “The General Problem of Hopi Adjustment,” 
American Anthropologist, XLV (1943), 357-373, 372-373. 
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This example is instructive in showing that aggression does 
not disappear, but can be rechanneled into socially less de- 
structive forms. The Hopi are prone to nightmares, but I 
think any of us would be willing to settle for a few night- 
mares in exchange for the removal of the threat of extermina- 
tion. 


| Dien MORE INSTRUCTIVE is the case of the Comanche. As 
plains tribes, war for them was the be-all and end-all of 
existence. But initially the same people, as plateau tribes, were 
“completely without war patterns; they did not fight each 
other even over trespass.” 41 This tribe passed from the most 
peaceful type of existence to the most warlike in a few genera- 
tions—a striking example of the power of group standards. 

Within civilized societies there has been a steady reduction 
of the kinds of conflict for which personal violence is sanc- 
tioned. A little over 150 years ago Aaron Burr killed Alex- 
ander Hamilton in a duel over a matter of honor, which was 
at least tacitly condoned by their society, but today would be 
unthinkable. In our courts people are daily waging bitter con- 
flicts; the man who loses a lawsuit may commit suicide, but it 
does not occur to him to shoot his opponent. Only two genera- 
tions ago industrial conflicts regularly involved the use of 
violence by both sides. Yet the recent steel strike was a pro- 
longed and bitter conflict in which neither side entertained 
the possibility of resorting to force. Why not?, Certainly 
today’s steelworkers and plant owners are not less belligerent 
as individuals than their forebears, nor are the police stronger 
in 1960 than in 1910 when industrial warfare was common. 
The most plausible explanation is that the standards of today’s 
society condemn the use of violence to settle industrial dis- 
putes, so that each party realizes that resort to force would 
cost more than it would gain. 

These examples indicate at least the possibility that man- 
kind may eventually subscribe to a set of values which exclude 
war. But what about the present, when violence is still sanc- 


“1 Abram Kardiner and others, The Psychological Frontiers of 
Society (New York, 1945), p. 49. 
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tioned as a means of settling disputes between nations? The 
heart of the matter is whether it is possible to win by non- 
violent means against an opponent whose group standards 
sanction the use of violence. Almost everyone unhesitatingly 
answers “No” to this question, but I believe that there may be 
some room for doubt. At the level of the individual, as I 
have mentioned, a very important aspect of behavior is that it 
is guided by the responses of the person to whom it is di- 
rected. A person’s response to what I do influences how I 
respond to his response, and this, in turn, influences what he 
does next. Violent behavior, like all other behavior, is not 
self-sustaining. Whether it increases or decreases depends on 
how the victim responds. It seems to be stimulated by counter- 
violence or by fear and inhibited by a calm, friendly attitude 
which implies that the victim is concerned about the welfare 
of the attacker as well as himself. For example, a missionary’s 
wife in China, whose husband was away, learned that the 
inhabitants of the village in which they lived were planning 
to come and massacre her and the children because they blamed 
a drought on the anger of the gods at the presence of foreign- 
ers. When the armed mob broke into the house, she walked 
calmly up to the tall, surly leader and offered him a cup of 
tea. Nonplussed, he accepted the tea, and the others un- 
certainly followed his example. After this there was nothing 
for them to do but leave peacefully. Fortunately for the sake 
of the story, the drought was broken by a rainstorm the fol- 
lowing day.‘ This example may be exceptional. If an at- 
tempt to meet violence with nonviolence fails, there is no 
survivor to tell the story. 


sie IF A PERSON can find the courage to meet aggression 
with calm friendliness, this may have a powerfully in- 
hibiting effect.4* Only a rare individual has such moral 

*? Pearl Buck, quoted in Victories Without Violence, compiled by 
A. Ruth Fry (London, 1950), pp. 69-71. 


*8 The successful renunciation of violence by the staff of a psychi- 
atric admission ward illustrates both the reciprocal nature of human 
behavior and the power of group standards to control members of the 
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strength in the face of threatened death for himself or his 
loved ones; but when very strong group support is forth- 
coming, nonviolent campaigns may be surprisingly successful 
—as in the examples of Gandhi in India and King in Ala- 
bama. Certain features were unusually favorable in both 
cases; the group using nonviolent methods was able to turn 
the values of the dominant group against them—that is, they 
could appeal in India to the British value of fair play and in 
America to the American values of the equality of all peoples 
and of individual freedom. In both instances the opposed 
groups were in close personal contact, so that the oppressors 
could not take emotional refuge in the insensitivity to the 
remote which I mentioned earlier. In each case, the oppressed 
group could use media of mass communication to sustain their 
own morale and to sway public opinion. But despite the 
favorable circumstances that can be seen in retrospect, no one 
would have predicted that the nonviolent campaigns could 
have succeeded, and one cannot exclude the feasibility of a 
nonviolent approach to some of the current conflicts in the 
world. 

Scrutiny of these examples suggests certain conclusions 
which may have wide-spread applicability. First, the heart of 
nonviolent resistance is to fight the antagonism, not the an- 
tagonist. Gandhi makes a sharp distinction between the deed 
and the doer: 


Man and his deed are two distinct things. Whereas a 
ood deed should call forth approbation and a wicked 
eed disapprobation, the doer of the deed, whether good 

wicke , always deserves respect or pity as the case may 

That is, Gandhi rejects the stereotype of the enemy. He as- 
sumes that his opponents are acting righteously according to 
their own standards and tries to demonstrate how his position 





group (see footnote 26). However, in that case the dominant group 
took the initiative, and the crucial problem is whether a similar 
initiative by the underdogs could also succeed. 

** Mohandas K. Gandhi, An Autobiography: The Story of My 
Experiments with Truth (Boston, 1957), p. 276. 
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would achieve their aims better than their own approach. 
Second is his insistence that the conflict must be waged in a 
constructive way: 


In a group struggle you can keep . . . the ability to work 
effectively for the realization of the goal stronger than the 
destructive violent tendencies and the tendencies to pas- 
siveness and despondency only by . . . giving all phases 
of your struggle, as far as possible, a constructive char- 
acter.*5 


Thus to oppose the salt tax he organized a march to the sea 
to make salt. Analogously, King named his organization of 
the bus boycott the Montgomery Improvement Association, 
implying that breaking down segregation in buses would be 
good for all the citizens of Montgomery. 


A THIRD IMPORTANT POINT to be gained from the experi- 
ences of King and Gandhi is that waging a nonviolent 
battle is not a simple or easy way of fighting and requires the 
highest type of generalship, with an extraordinary level of 


flexibility, courage, and organizational ability. The leaders 
must be able to activate the strongest type of group ideals and 
controls in order to hold despair and violence in check, de- 
spite provocations. These controls will differ in different 
cultures. Gandhi fasted as a means of mobilizing guilt in his 
followers when they strayed from the path of nonviolence, 
and King held nightly prayer meetings with hymn singing to 
maintain the morale of the Negroes. 

Because it rests on group controls, successful conduct of 
a nonviolent campaign does not require that the individual 
members be saints, or even believers in nonviolence. Gandhi, 
with less than 200 disciples, was able to free a nation of 350 
million. King’s followers, as individuals, are considered to 
be among the most prone to violence in our society, at least 
according to popular stereotype. But nonviolent methods of 
fighting, like violent ones, require a willingness to stake one’s 
life on the outcome. The English killed many Indians, and 


45 Arne Naess, “A Systematization of Gandhian Ethics of Conflict 
Resolution,” Journal of Conflict Resolution II (1958), 140-155, 144. 
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many Negro citizens in Montgomery owe their lives only to 
the ineptitude of white bomb throwers. The psychological 
problem is to create group standards which impel people to 
offer their lives in a peaceful battle with the same dedication 
that they do in war. 

To try to sum up the essence of nonviolent campaigns, I 
would say that they abjure all behavior which stimulates the 
enemy to continue being violent, and exploit all behavior 
which tends to inhibit his use of violence. They avoid fear or 
counter-attack or efforts to humiliate the enemy, while they 
treat him with respect and try to understand his viewpoint. 
They steadfastly look for a solution to the conflict which will 
satisfy his interests as well as their own. 


Wit THUS STEADILY inhibiting the aggressor’s use of 
violence, they prove to him that he cannot gain his ends 
with it. In most battles destruction is not the primary end, 
but a means of coercing the adversary—except where the ag- 
gressive feelings have been very strongly fanned, or the group 


standards require the destruction of the enemy, as was the 
case with the Nazis and Jews. If the aggressor’s violence 
continues to meet with no reinforcing response and if his 
destruction of members of the other group fails to coerce the 
survivors, then in time his violent behavior may grind to a 
halt as his own guilt feelings mount. 

In trying to apply the lessons of Gandhi and King to 
present international conflicts, two cautions must be kept in 
mind. First, they are examples of the successful use of non- 
violent means by one group against another within a single 
society, rather than between societies. Second, in each case 
the society was grounded on democratic values. One, there- 
fore, has to ask whether nonviolent methods could work 
against a ruthless dictator, and whether they could solve inter- 
national conflicts. Obviously I cannot give a completely satis- 
factory answer to either question, but I can at least suggest 
considerations to indicate that the answer might not be auto- 
matically negative. 

The question of nonviolent conflict with a dictatorship 
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arises in two forms. First, if a doctrine of nonviolence ever 
showed signs of winning the adherence of a majority of the 
American people, the remainder who still believed that force 
must be an instrument of policy would almost certainly at- 
tempt to seize power, to prevent the disaster that they feared. 
In this situation, as in India, most of the values of the ruling 
group and the opposition would be the same, and it would 
be possible to appeal to the ideals of the ruling group against 
itself. The outcome would depend on whether the proponents 
of nonviolence had been sufficiently trained in the use of non- 
violent methods and were able to be steadfast in their purpose. 
A dictatorship from within could not maintain itself against 
a persistent refusal of the masses of the population to co- 
operate. 


[’ OUR RENUNCIATION of force tempted an enemy to im- 
pose a military occupation on us, the question would be: 
Can nonviolent methods prevail against a dictatorship by a 


group which does not highly value human life? First of all, 
it is an oversimplification to say that Gandhi's methods 
worked in India because of the British attitude toward human 
life. When the Mau Mau in Kenya used violent methods, they 
were met with extreme forms of violence by the very same 
British. But the most powerful argument, at least from an 
emotional standpoint, against the success of nonviolent meth- 
ods opposing a dictator is the fate of the Jews in Germany. 
There are many flaws in this argument. First, there are some 
situations in which no method of fighting would work, and 
this was undoubtedly true of the plight of the Jews after World 
War II was under way. Incidentally, the murder camps were 
set up only after Germany was at war; whether even the Nazis 
could have perpetrated such atrocities in peacetime is prob- 
lematical. The Jews had three choices, none of which could 
have saved their own lives: violent resistance, nonviolent 
resistance, and fatalistic acquiescence; and so all they could 
do was to die in the way most compatible with their own self- 
respect and most likely to win sympathy for them abroad. 
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Most of them did not resist but simply acquiesced apatheti- 
cally in their own destruction. There are many moving anec- 
dotes of Jews who, having received a notice to report to the 
police station, would go to their non-Jewish friends and say 
farewell, without expressing any thought of attempting to 
escape. No one knows what might have happened had the 
Jews resorted to nonviolent methods of resistance early in the 
Nazi regime. Suppose, for example, in organized fashion they 
had refused to wear the stigmatizing arm bands and forced 
the police to publicly drag them off to prison. This would at 
least have made it more difficult for the German people to 
pretend they did not know what was going on. One cannot 
know what effect this might have had. 

The question really comes down to whether the group 
standards of the rulers are sufficiently strong to sustain in- 
definitely a program of slaughter and torture against a trained, 
undefeated people who steadfastly maintain a pattern of be- 
havior which tends to inhibit aggressiveness. It must be 
remembered that the maintenance of a dictatorship requires 
constant personal contact between the ruling group and the 
oppressed. As a clinical example of the difficulty of slaughter- 
ing a personalized enemy, an artillery observer in the last war 
found great satisfaction in the impersonal game of directing 
artillery fire until, one day, a German officer surrendered to 
him, and, a few minutes later, saved his life by directing him 
away from a heavily mined area. From that point on, direct- 
ing artillery fire became in his mind a personal assault on the 
bodies and lives of fellow human beings. He rapidly de- 
veloped incapacitating emotional symptoms and had to be 
hospitalized.** It might be added that some Russian soldiers 
were shot because they refused to fire on the East Germans in 
the nonviolent revolt which broke out in 1953. Thus, although 
it is clear that a nonviolent campaign against a dictatorship 
might be very costly in lives and difficult to maintain, it is not 
a foregone conclusion that it could not succeed. 


“6 John C. Whitehorn, “Stress and Mental Health,” Northwest 
Medicine LVIII (1959), 822-830. 
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Wome NONVIOLENT methods of fighting can be used 
successfully in an international arena is unknown terri- 
tory. Nations have resolved many disputes through peaceful 
negotiation, but these have always been held with the knowl- 
edge that violence could be resorted to if the negotiations 
failed. All I can hope to do, therefore, is again to indicate 
that nonviolent methods need not totally be excluded as a 
possibility. 

One advantage that a nation would have, in comparison 
with an oppressed group under a dictatorship, is its greater 
command of the instruments of mass communication. It 
could wage a massive propaganda campaign in favor of its 
view, and of a form which would tend to inhibit the enemy’s 
use of violence, such as, for example, Russia is doing fairly 
successfully today. 

The fragmentary experimental data on the resolution of 
conflicts between groups suggest that the most successful way 
to resolve an intergroup conflict is through the creation of 
goals of overriding importance to both groups, which can be 
attained only by their cooperation. For example, in the ex- 
periment in a boys’ camp, which I mentioned earlier, the ex- 
perimenters eventually tried to resolve the mutual antagonism 
between the two groups. Merely bringing them together in 
social and other activities had no effect. Antagonism was 
markedly diminished, however, by confronting both groups 
with urgent threats which could be overcome only by coopera- 
tion. For example, the counselors interrupted the camp water 
supply, creating an emergency situation which required the 
efforts of the entire camp to overcome. After a few such ex- 
periences, the boys began to choose friends from the other 
group as well as their own.*? 

On the international scene, there are many potential goals 
which are analogous—for example, the exploration of the 
undersea world, the conquest of outer space, and cooperative 
efforts to speed the economic advance of the undeveloped 
countries. Moreover, these activities would offer substitute 
goals for the satisfaction of drives which in the past have 

*7 See footnote 2. 
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been satisfied by war. Many years ago William James pointed 
out that one of the major attractions of war lay in the oppor- 
tunity it afforded for heroism, adventure, self-sacrifice, group 
solidarity, and so on. He called for the development of 
“moral equivalents for war’ *® which would meet similar 
needs. Modern technology has made such moral equivalents 
potentially available on a scale never before possible. This 
imaginative exploitation could lead to the redirection of much 
human energy now expended in warlike pursuits. 

Let me in conclusion try to make this discussion of non- 
violence more concrete. Suppose that America has committed 
itself to exclusive reliance on means other than military force 
for pursuing its aims and defending its values. It then would 
welcome the Russian proposal for complete disarmament in 
a given number of years—not out of fear but from the con- 
viction that it would be to our advantage, because our goals 
can be achieved only through peaceful means. 


N THIS CONNECTION, it should be stressed that commit- 

ment to nonviolent means does not require instantaneous 
total disarmament, any more than belief in the decisive power 
of superior violence requires the immediate launching of nu- 
clear war. Actually, drastic disarmament by the United States 
without considerable advance preparation might plunge the 
world into chaos. 

Ultimate values, however, guide day-to-day behavior, so 
renunciation of violence would be promptly reflected by a 
change in attitude at the conference table. If, instead of being 
trapped in the absurd position of having to rearm in order to 
disarm, we committed ourselves to the long-term goal of the 
nonviolent solution of disputes, at each choice point of ne- 
gotiations we would select that line of action which would 
most foster the development of a peaceful world. We would 
be prepared to run risks in order to achieve this end, knowing 
that at worst they would be less than those entailed by the 
continual build-up of weapons of unlimited destructive power. 


*8 William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience (New 
York, 1902), p. 367. 
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We would, of course, try to establish such controls and in- 
spection as the Russians would permit, but we would not 
make our disarmament contingent on having precisely the 
controls we desire. As we disarmed in accordance with a pre- 
arranged schedule, assuming that Russia was doing likewise, 
we would be taking certain other very important steps. That 
is, disarmament as a means of carrying out a program of non- 
violence could not occur in a vacuum. 

To abolish armies as well as war colleges and general 
staffs, as the Russian proposal requires, each country would 
have to wage a peaceful propaganda offensive within its 
borders as well as outside them; failure to do so would in 
itself be an evidence of bad faith. Therefore, a major task 
would be to change certain of our values. Today, although we 
give lip service to peace, we glorify violence, as our TV pro- 
grams bear witness.4® We would have to learn to venerate 
heroes of peace as we now do gangsters and desperados. This 
would require extensive changes in educational curricula as 
well as in programs of entertainment. 

We would have to be prepared to make the necessary eco- 
nomic readjustment required by disarmament—remembering, 
as we did so, that arms contribute nothing to the national 
wealth and that if we hurled them into the sea as fast as we 
made them, we would be no whit poorer. The only problem 
would be to overcome the psychological barrier against mak- 
ing the necessary plans for conversion of the armaments in- 
dustries to other types of production.5° 


oe in nonviolence would have to learn the methods 
of nonviolence, for the most pessimistic possibility is 
that they might have to resist seizure of power by internal as 


4° “Today there are 27 Westerns and 20 whodunits on the weekly 
programs of the major networks. .. . All the . . . damned and doomed 
dregs of humanity, giving an advanced course . . . in all the techniques 
of crime and the modes of violence.” Clare Boothe Luce, “Without 
Portfolio,” McCall's, March 1960, pp. 18, 176, 178; p. 176. 


5° Byron L. Johnson, “If Peace Were to Break Out,” Christian 
Century, December 9, 1959; reprinted in Congressional Record, Janu- 
ary 7, 1960, p. A-25. 
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well as external groups, or even that an internal group might 
try to foment a war in a desperate effort to keep control. The 
optimistic possibility is that the growth of a movement for 
nonviolence in any one country would encourage the like- 
minded in other countries, leading to increasing pressures on 
all governments to negotiate their differences peaceably. 

Externally we would make every effort to expand peaceful 
communication, not only with Russia but with the rest of 
the world. We would especially emphasize cooperative activi- 
ties toward the attainment of superordinate goals such as the 
highly successful International Geophysical Year. The stronger 
habits of cooperation became, the more effectively they would 
inhibit a subsequent resort to violence. Along the same lines, 
we would work toward peaceful resolution of outstanding 
tension spots in the world, such as Berlin, Korea, and Formosa. 
We could not expect to resolve all the disputes in our favor. 
We have gotten ourselves into certain positions which are un- 
tenable with or without war, and we would have to recognize 
this fact. We would in each case seek the solution which most 
furthers the cause of universal peace, rather than the one 
which seems to promote an illusory national interest. 

We would launch an all-out effort to win over the un- 
committed countries to allegiance to our way of life. This 
would involve measures to raise their economic level by self- 
aid, expansion of medical help, and so on. We would en- 
deavor wherever possible to conduct these programs in co- 


operation with the Russians, rather than in competition with 
them. 


ee we would work toward bringing about world- 
wide disarmament and building up institutional machinery 
for the peaceful solution of international disputes. This would, 
of course, require surrender of some aspects of national sov- 
ereignty. This may not be so difficult as we come to realize 
that the advent of modern weaponry has doomed unlimited 
sovereignty, in any case. 

The most favorable outcome of this program would be 
that each successive disarmament step would become easier as 
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its advantages to all countries became increasingly obvious, 
culminating in an increasingly prosperous world which con- 
tained strong inhibitions against resort to violence and in- 
creasingly effective institutional means for peaceful resolution 
of disputes. 

In such a world, any government that contemplated tak- 
ing advantage of the general disarmament to blackmail an- 
other country through threat of force would face extremely 
unpleasant consequences, First of all, such a move would 
have a profoundly demoralizing effect within the country that 
made it. Even an absolutely ruthless dictatorship cannot make 
major changes in policy overnight without consideration of 
the feelings of the population. It can change its tactics, as the 
Hitler-Stalin Pact shows, but it cannot swing instantly from a 
peacetime to a wartime psychology. Even Hitler, who prob- 
ably conducted the most vigorous internal campaign to glorify 
war in the world’s history, required several years to rouse 
Germany's martial fervor sufficiently to enable him to start the 
last war. Russian leaders would have a considerably more 
difficult time, especially if the liberalizing process in Russia 
had been accelerated by increasing prosperity, rise in educa- 
tional level, and removal of the threat of war. 

An even more serious consequence would be that every 
country of the world would rearm as rapidly as possible, and 
the aggressor would be the enemy of them all. Since the 
countries would still know how to make weapons of limitless 
destructive power and since some of these weapons—notably 
bacteriological ones—are very cheap and easy to produce, the 
government which threatened violence would have to be pre- 
pared to police the entire world. Finally, she would know 
that she would meet stubborn nonviolent resistance in the 
countries she occupied. 

But what if one country did announce, after the world was 
disarmed, that she had retained enough nuclear weapons to 
destroy America, and therefore attempted to coerce us? To 
keep the discussion concrete, I shall assume that this country 
is Russia, although it could be any other country. America, 
if we continue to follow the policy of nonviolent resistance, 
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would refuse to submit, pointing out that although Russia 
could destroy us, she could not coerce us. Three choices would 
be left to Russia—to exterminate us with a nuclear raid; to 
occupy us; or to use her superior force to weaken our influence 
internationally by threatening our allies and the uncommitted 
nations. 


HE FIRST CHOICE—a nuclear raid—would be unlikely, for 

the main incentive for such a raid—the fear that we 
would strike first—would be gone. Moreover, her aim would 
be coercion, not destruction, and she would much prefer to 
take over an intact country and make it work for her than to 
have to deal with a radioactive desert. Thus the risk of nuclear 
attack under these conditions seems worth taking in view of 
the infinitely greater risk of destruction through involvement 
in a nuclear war. 

An attempt to occupy us would be more probable, but this 
would be difficult, for she would have to reassemble an in- 
vasion force. Meanwhile, we would use all possible means of 
mobilizing world opinion against her and of strengthening 
the will to resist of our own people by propaganda and re- 
fresher courses in nonviolent resistance. She would then know 
that if she did succeed in occupying us, she would be in for 
a long and difficult fight, while world opinion would become 
more antagonistic and the danger of other countries’ arming 
would be steadily increasing. If she nevertheless occupied us, 
our nonviolent methods would probably be costly in lives, 
and they might not succeed. But even if they failed, it would 
be better to die in a course of action which held out some hope 
for the future than as part of a general holocaust. The cause 
of freedom might be set back for a time, but I am convinced 
that eventually it would prevail, for the only sure way of 
extinguishing the spark of liberty is through the destruction of 
the human race. 

More likely than outright occupation would be the effort 
by Russia to use her superior force to overcome our influence 
in doubtful areas of the world and to gradually encroach upon 
us in this way. But she would have to be prepared to cope 
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with the disillusionment of her own people and to face the 
reinstatement of international anarchy and resort to arms all 
over the world. If, nevertheless, she persisted, we would have 
to rely on the determinations of the peoples involved to resist 
because they had been convinced of the superiority of our way 
of life. Obviously, we would lose in some areas, as we will 
if we rely on force. But again in the long run the future for 
humanity would be much brighter. 

It therefore seems possible that, having considered nuclear 
blackmail, Russia would decide that the game was not worth 
the candle, and would commit herself to the peaceful compe- 
tition she already professes to want. 


oo ANALYSIS of the renunciation of violence does not 
mean failure to appreciate the evils of communism, or 
underestimation of the Communist drive for world domina- 
tion. It does imply recognition of the fact that the values we 
believe in can be promulgated only by peaceful means. Com- 
mitment to winning through possession of superior destructive 
power leads further and further along the road to a garrison 
state at home and tyranny abroad. At home we are witnessing 
a steady erosion of freedom. Dissent becomes ever more 
dangerous. Recently in Baltimore some high school students 
mobbed a young man who was merely trying to peddle a 
Socialist newspaper. We are told that technology has become 
so complicated that decisions concerning the life and death 
of mankind can be made only by experts, unharrassed by the 
pressures of public opinion. A short time ago our President 
rebuked no less a person than the Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee for daring publicly to question 
our China policy on the ground that this endangered our will 
to resist. Abroad, by compelling countries to assume large, 
uneconomic arms burdens we hinder their development and 
heighten international fear. 

I believe it is safe to assert that all human beings aspire 
to freedom. The common denominator of all psychiatric ill- 
nesses is that they impose limits on the patient’s freedom, and 
his longing to be free of the tyranny of his symptoms is a 
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very strong motive for accepting the work and suffering often 
entailed by psychotherapy. At the level of societies, men have 
always striven for freedom, even though poverty, ignorance, 
and fear have sometimes made them willing to accept tyranny 
as the price of food and safety. As Gandhi said: “For the 
starving men and women, liberty and God are merely letters 
put together without the slightest meaning; the deliverer of 
these unfortunate people would be the one who brought them 
a crust of bread.” A rising level of education and prosperity 
in a world at peace is regularly accompanied by a growth of 
freedom. In this connection, evidence of the growth of indi- 
vidual freedom in Russia is overwhelming; only those com- 
pletely blinded by the stereotype of the enemy can fail to see 
this. And our commitment to the renunciation of force, far 
from being a surrender to communism, might be the most 
effective way of fighting its tyrannical aspects and fostering a 
growth within Communist societies of the values in which we 
believe. 


wen ARE THE CHANCES that conversion to abandonment 
of force as an arbiter of international conflicts should 
come about? As I have already suggested, this would involve 
a change in attitudes of the magnitude of the religious con- 
version of an individual or a major revolution inside a 
country, such as took place in Russia with the overthrow of 
czarism. Not much is known about the conditions fostering 
either individual or group conversions, but it must be con- 
fessed that the little that is known is not encouraging. Indi- 
vidual conversions may be the result of a long, gradual process 
of education and indoctrination, or they may be precipitated 
suddenly by a catastrophic psychic experience. Sudden re- 
ligious conversions occur typically in persons who have under- 
gone a long period of desperation, hopelessness, or panic. To 
use a phrase of which alcoholics are fond, they have “hit 
bottom.” 

But sometimes the alcoholic “sees bottom” before he hits 
it; the disastrous ultimate effects of the course on which he 
is embarked become very vivid to him before they actually 
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transpire, and he is converted to abstinence. Perhaps it may 
be possible for the peoples of the world to renounce violence 
if they see the “bottom” to which modern weapons are lead- 
ing them before it actually comes to pass. 

While even less is known about the conversion of groups 
than of individuals, there are some hints that it may be easier 
to change group standards than to change those of individuals. 
Witness the fact that Germany and Japan have changed in 
our eyes from diabolical enemies to trusted allies in about a 
decade. 


N ALL HONESTY, the most likely source of a conversion of 

mankind to renunciation of mass violence would be a 
nuclear accident which would bring home the horrors of 
modern war. We must, however, bend every effort to develop 
group standards of nonviolence through intensive educational 
methods. It may be hopeful that America, in contrast to many 
European countries, has glorified nonmilitary figures, such as 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and Thomas Edison. 
Even Abraham Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson, although they 
became war leaders, might be included in this category. Per- 
haps we can exploit the potent TV image of the heroic cow- 
boy who throws away his gun and faces down the villain by 
sheer will power. To be sure, this scene usually culminates in 
a glorious fist fight, but basically it is a situation in which the 
person who possesses superior destructive power is inhibited 
from using it. 

In view of the present grave and entirely unprecedented 
threat to survival, it is important to examine all our patterns 
of behavior to discover which are still useful and which must 
be modified. Then we must fully exploit those which still 
work and endeavor to change the others. Among patterns of 
human interaction which undoubtedly still are valid are cer- 
tain features of internal organization of societies, such as 
felations of larger to smaller units of governments and of 
governments to individual citizens, the role of the legal system 
in a society, and so on. Certain patterns of negotiation and 
diplomacy at the international level are probably also appropri- 
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ate to present conditions. But the time-hallowed institution 
of war must eventually be abandoned if the human adventure 
is to continue. . 

As an eminent German scientist, C. F. von Weizsacker, 
said at a conference recently: “The renunciation of war is no 
longer a pious hope but a necessity. The only question is 
whether mankind will arrive at it before or after a catastro- 
phe.” 51 It seems to me that the necessary first step toward 
achieving this goal without a catastrophe is to combat the 
world-wide hypnotic fixation on superior violence as the 
ultimate arbiter of conflict. This would release the imagina- 
tions of the world’s intellectual, moral, and political leaders 
to devise constructive alternatives for war. If this can be 
accomplished, it would liberate man’s energies to create a 
world of unimaginable plenty in which humanity, freed at 
last from poverty and war, could develop its full potentiali- 
ties. One may hope that the human mind, which has proved 
capable of splitting the atom and putting satellites in space, 
will also prove equal to this supreme challenge. 


51 Personal communication. 
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LOGIC AND LANGUAGE IN 
“THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS” 


PATRICIA MEYER SPACKS * 


Ry the most hardy opponents of whimsy, those who 
resolutely refuse to succumb to the charm of Pogo or 
Winnie-the-Pooh, have frequently yielded to the appeal of 
Lewis Carroll's Through the Looking Glass. Of all books 
intended for children, Through the Looking Glass and Alice 
in Wonderland ate probably the ones most read by adults 
with enjoyment. And though the charm of the Looking 
Glass world, by its very profundity and complexity, remains 
undefinable, certainly one of its many sources of appeal for 
adults, and perhaps the one with most far-reaching signifi- 
cance, is the special attitude toward language which the book 
presents, an attitude brilliantly used as a weapon of social 
commentary. Through what appears to be mere verbal play, 
Carroll succeeds in suggesting that the apparent chaos of the 
dream world is less disorderly than the lack of discipline in 
the real world, that the problem of appearance and reality has 
to do with value as well as perception. 

In a review of a collection of French folk tales, W. H. 
Auden once remarked that characters in fairy tales are subject 
always to certain laws, despite the fact that their world is an 
emphatically unreal one. One of the two areas he mentions 
in which such laws inevitably operate is that of language: even 
the fairy tale universe does not escape the rigorous logic of 
language. Auden is speaking, of course, of the folk tale, and 
Through the Looking Glass is an extremely sophisticated 


* Mrs. Spacks is a member of the English department at Wellesley 
College and the author of The Varied God: A Critical Study of 
Thomson's "The Seasons’ (1959). 
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example of the “literary” as opposed to the “folk” fairy tale. 
Yet in it, too, in a world consciously upside down and back- 
wards, the logic of language holds sway—if to very different 
purpose from that of the folk tale. 


y tee EXAMPLE quoted by Auden may help to clarify the 
point. “We can lie in language,” he observes, “and 
manipulate the world as we wish, but the lie must make sense 
as a grammatical proposition.” Then he quotes from an un- 
named fairy tale: 


“What are you doing there, good woman?” he asked. 

“I'd like to take some sunshine home, a whole wheel- 
barrowful, but it’s difficult, for as soon as I get it in the 
shade it vanishes.” 

“What do you want a wheelbarrowful of sunshine 
for?” 

“It's to warm my little boy who is at home half dead 
from cold.” 


The logic here is that of the real world; its appearance in the 
fairy tale serves to confirm our faith in the sanity of our own 
environment. 

But quite the reverse is true in Through the Looking 
Glass, where rigid conformity to the logical demands of lan- 
guage suggests rather a sense of insanity in the ordinary 
world. Most commentators on Carroll have assumed the 
opposite: that the insanity is in the Looking Glass world, not 
in our own. D. H. Monro, for example, in Argument of 
Laughter, remarks that Carroll’s technique is “to take some 
well-worn, trite form of words, and explore it for unexpected 
and impossible meanings. The method is precisely the method 
of serious intellectual endeavour—of logic or mathematics. 
But the object is different. We are no longer concerned to find 
truth and order and new meaning. We are looking for fantasy 
and disorder and nonsense.” 

Only in the shallowest sense, however, does the trip 
through the Looking Glass reveal disorder and nonsense. 
Carroll’s world of fantasy is most profoundly, in its semantic 
aspects at least, the sort of world for which such a logician 
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as Charles Dodgson might yearn: a world of truth and order. 
That it seems disorderly is a condemnation of the ordinary 
sloppy thinking of the reader and the sloppy traditions of his 
language; the apparent disorder concealing deep logic is an 
effective satiric weapon. But let us look at some examples. 
At the very beginning of Alice’s adventures, she finds 
herself in a garden full of talking flowers. She asks if they 
are not frightened at being out there alone, and the rose 
replies that there’s the tree in the middle to protect them. 


“But what could it do, if any danger came?” Alice 
asked. 
“It could bark,” said the Rose. 
“It says ‘Bough-wough,’”’ cried a Daisy: “that’s why 
its branches are called boughs!” 
A little later, Alice comments that she has never before known 
flowers to talk. She is instructed to feel the ground, dis- 
covers that it is very hard, and is told that usually gardeners 
make the beds too soft, so that the flowers are always asleep. 


a simple puns, these, but puns with a purpose, 
puns which immediately establish a context. In the actual 
world, no real relation exists between the bark of a dog and 
the bark of a tree, and flowers in hard ground are as speech 
less as flowers in soft. In the topsy-turvy world behind the 
Looking Glass, on the other hand, there is far more regard 
for the import of words: their meaning cannot be evaded 
simply by making distinctions between “bow-wow"’ and 
“bough-wough.” And the unavoidable suggestion is that our 
everyday use of language is largely arbitrary and unaccount- 
able. 

The same sort of pun continues throughout the book, with 
ever deepening effect. The Rocking-horse-fly is made of wood 
and gets about by swinging itself from branch to branch; the 
Bread-and-butterfly consists of thin slices of bread and butter, 
a crust, and a lump of sugar, and lives on weak tea with cream 
in it. But how is the more common horsefly like a horse, the 
butterfly related to butter? In the Looking Glass world, jam 
every other day means never jam today—for “to-day isn’t any 
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other day, you know.” Alice, who sees nobody on the road, 
is vastly admired by the White King: accustomed to a more 
severely logical world than hers, he can only see somebody. 
The Frog can’t understand why anyone should answer the 
door unless it has been asking something; he admonishes 
Alice for knocking at it: “Wexes it, you know.” Alice, 
become a queen, is rebuked for attempting to slice a leg of 
mutton after she has been presented to it: “It isn’t etiquette 
to cut anyone you've been introduced to.” 

All of this is extremely confusing for Alice, as confusing 
as dreams usually are. Yet the confusion is really a product 
of her own initial commitment to the ordinary world: she, not 
her Looking Glass interlocutors, is actually illogical. And to 
the extent that readers participate in the sense of dream-chaos, 
the joke is on them—for the apparent illogic of the dream 
world comes actually from a profound absence of chaos. 


_ SIGNIFICANCE of language and its demands is empha- 


sized also in other ways. Principal spokesman, of course, 
is Humpty Dumpty, who has before now been quoted in 
serious articles on semantics. ‘There's glory for you!” he ob- 
serves, and Alice fails to understand—as well she might. 


st don’t know what you mean by ‘glory,’” Alice 
said. 

Humpty Dumpty smiled contemptuously. “Of course 
you don’t—till I tell you. I meant ‘there’s a nice knock- 
down argument for you!’ ” 

“But ‘glory’ doesn’t mean ‘a nice knock-down argu- 
ment,’ ’’ Alice objected. 

“When I use a word,” Humpty Dumpty said in rather 
a scornful tone, “it means just what I choose it to mean— 
neither more nor less.” 

“The question is,” said Alice, “whether you can make 
words mean so many different things.” 

“The question is,” said Humpty Dumpty, “which is 
to be master—that’s all.” 

Alice was too much puzzled to say anything, so after 
a minute Humpty Dumpty began again. “They've a 
temper, some of them—particularly verbs, they're the 
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proudest—adjectives you can do anything with, but not 
verbs—however, J can manage the whole lot of them! 
Impenetrability! That's what J say!” 


Nonsense? In a modern classic of semantics, The Meaning 
of Meaning, C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards examine the 
usage of several noted modern philosophers with regard to 
the word “meaning.” This is their conclusion: “In spite of 
a tacit assumption that the term is sufficiently understood, no 
principle governs its usage, nor does any technique exist 
whereby confusion may be avoided.” Yet the most elementary 
principle of semantics is that agreement about the use of signs 
rather than the signs themselves enables us to communicate. 
With Humpty Dumpty’s method of dealing with words, chaos 
is come again. For the severe social discipline of language 
suggested by the puns previously noted, he substitutes an al- 
together solipsistic discipline—but Ogden and Richards stand 
as eloquent witnesses to the prevalence of solipsism in the 
usage of the real world. Again, the Looking Glass world has 


the logical advantage: if Humpty Dumpty’s technique would 
end by making communication impossible, at least he is clear- 
sighted enough to know what he is doing. In our world, 
failures of communication from similar causes are frequently 
complicated by our unwillingness to recognize high-handed 
dealings with language. 


N HIS interpretation of “Jabberwocky,” on the other hand, 

Humpty Dumpty shows that the satirist can find a target 
also in the effort to insist upon exactness. The poem itself, of 
course, is presented for Alice’s mystification in the opening 
pages of the book. “Somehow it seems to fill my head with 
ideas,” she says—“‘only I don’t exactly know what they are!” 
Humpty Dumpty has no such problem. When Alice asks him 
for an interpretation of the first stanza, he finds no difficulty 
attaching precise meanings to each word: “Well, ‘outgribing’ 
is something between bellowing and whistling, with a kind 
of sneeze in the middle.” But his interpretation—reducing 
the splendid stanza to an account of animals resembling 
badgers, lizards, and corkscrews, going through various gyra- 
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tions in the plot of land around a sundial during the part of 
the afternoon when one begins broiling things for dinner— 
destroys the poem. One can hardly think of these grotesque 
animals and their sundial while appreciating the masterful 
narrative poetry of “Jabberwocky”: it is an interpretation 
forgotten as soon as it is read. Surely, the filling of the head 
with cloudy ideas is a higher poetic achievement than the re- 
duction of these ideas to the ridiculous. Alice asks for no 
more interpretations from Humpty Dumpty, and when he 
recites to her his own poem, a creation devoid of difficult 
words or leaps of imagination, it seems to her greater non- 
sense than the other: she doesn’t know what it means, either, 
but it doesn’t fill her head with ideas. 

But the ultimate point of Humpty Dumpty’s method with 
language is the same as the point of the gnat’s exposition of 
Looking Glass insect life. In both cases, the central revelation 
is the same: that language, the symbolic representation of ex- 
perience, has power of its own. Thus anthropologists find 
that primitive magic depends upon an equation between the 
names of things and their souls, and semanticists learn that 
a shift of words in a crucial context equals a shift of emotion. 
Alice's adventures are an educative process, but even after her 
encounter with Humpty Dumpty, she never becomes quite 
wary enough. She is unprepared for the vagaries of the White 
Knight, who reveals to her that what the name of a song is 
called, the name of the song itself, what the song is called, 
and what the song really is, can all be different. She is ac- 
customed to a world in which language is used more loosely: 
it is never used loosely in Looking Glass Land. 


ND INDEED the Word has power: this truth is demon- 

strated repeatedly. A case in point is the wood where 
things have no names. The Red Queen’s final injunction to 
Alice has been, “remember who you are!”’ In the mysterious 
wood, Alice forgets. The result is that she becomes effectively 
different. She walks through the forest with her arm around 
the neck of a fawn, which also has forgotten its name and 
nature. When names return to the two, on the further edge 
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of the wood, their friendly relationship is destroyed: the fawn 
darts away in fear, once he has attached appropriate labels to 
himself and his companion. Toward the end of the book, the 
White Queen relates the story of a thunderstorm which fright- 
ened her so much she couldn’t remember her own name. Alice 
reflects, “I never should try to remember my name in the 
middle of an accident! Where would be the use of it?” But 
the White Queen is wiser than she; Alice should have learned 
by this time the high potency of names. As Pythagoras said, 
“The wisest of all things is Number, and next to this the 
Name-Giver.” 

Even the use of nursery rhymes here, so different from 
anything in Alice in Wonderland, is a demonstration of the 
force of language. The existence of the rhymes itself seems 
to determine the course of the action related to them: again, 
a dictum of Ogden and Richards is supported—that “the 
power of words is the most conservative force in our life.’’ It 
is the power of words that eliminates the possibility of change 
from the Looking Glass world: actions are by words eternally 
fixed, and no deviation from them is conceivable. Tweedle- 
dum and Tweedledee fight over their rattle not because they 
want to—quite the contrary—but because, in effect, the rhyme 
says they do, and therefore they must. They are forced on by a 
special sort of fate, the sort most appropriate to a work so 
largely dominated by preoccupation with language. This sense 
of fatality caused by the existence of a certain set of words is 
even stronger in the case of Humpty Dumpty, whose pompous- 
ness has an undertone of pathos because of the inevitability of 
his fall. In his case, the relation between rhyme and actuality 
is more pointed, as he brags about the fact that if he should 
fall, the king will send all his horses and men to pick him 
up. The humorist is here exploiting his special equivalent of 
tragic irony. So, too, with the King’s Messenger, Haigha, 
words determine, in a simple and direct sense, events. Alice 
plays the children’s game, “I love my love with an H,” with 
his name; she feeds him with Ham-sandwiches and Hay. 
When Haigha arrives, the King feels faint; his messenger 
opens the bag hanging around his neck, hands the King a 
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ham sandwich, and then reports there is nothing left but hay. 
Alice has exercised no prescience; the words have created the 
event. And when we hear of the Lion and the Unicorn fight- 
ing for the crown, we know with complete sureness that the 
action will continue through white bread and brown, plum 
cakes, and drumming out of town: nothing else can possibly 
happen, because the Word on the subject already exists. 


S- IT SEEMS apparent that language is a theme underlying 
virtually all the episodes of Through the Looking Glass. 
Through four main devices Lewis Carroll makes his points 
about language: through the punning which demonstrates 
the looseness with which words are ordinarily used; through 
the personal discipline imposed on language by Humpty 
Dumpty and, less extensively, by the White Knight; through 
the emphasis on the importance of names; and through the 
convention that existent sets of words can determine patterns 
of events. The attitudes thus communicated add a special 
emphasis to the more obvious motif of the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing between appearance and reality. 

This problem of appearance and reality is, of course, im- 
plicit or explicit in all dream narratives: if the action of the 
dream seems true, it implies the question of whether it is not 
essentially as true as the more solid waking world. In Through 
the Looking Glass, the problem is certainly explicit. Tweedle- 
dum and Tweedledee show Alice the Red King asleep under 
a tree, and tell her that he is dreaming of her: 


“And if he left off dreaming about you, where do you 
suppose you'd be?” 

“Where I am now, of course,” said Alice. 

“Not you!” Tweedledum retorted contemptuously. 
“You'd be nowhere. Why, you're only a sort of thing 
in his dream!” 

“If that there King was to wake,” added Tweedle- 
dum, “you'd go out—bang!—just like a candle!” 

The discussion continues, until Alice is reduced to tears by 
the repeated insistence that she is not real, only to be told, 
“You won't make yourself a bit realler by crying,” and, a bit 
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later, that she is not weeping real tears. The final question of 
the book is “‘who it was that dreamed it all,” Alice or the Red 
King. “He was part of my dream, of course—but then I was 
part of his dream, too!” And the narrative proper is followed 
by a sentimental poem, which ends, “Life, what is it but a 
dream?” 

The question of who is real, Alice or the Red King, which 

is real, the everyday world or the dream world, is given added 
intensity by the special attitude toward language so closely in- 
volved in the narrative. For the dream world is, as I have 
tried to show, a world which has as a dominant characteristic 
a high regard for the demands of language, a world in which 
language is taken seriously. It seems, to this extent, closer to 
the realm of absolute truth than the existence from which 
‘ Alice escapes. If, in other words, it is not actually truer than 
«the other world, it, in a sense, should be; by being more 
: logical, it seems more true. Alice, loyal in essence to her 
ordinary life, although unfailingly courteous to representatives 
of the world behind the Looking Glass, still has her doubts 
about the reality of the realm of her values; and these doubts 
are communicated to the reader. The questions raised by what 
most critics call Carroll’s “word-play” are the questions of 
modern philosophers. A. J. Ayer, for example, speaks of 
“the naive assumption that definite descriptive phrases are 
demonstrative symbols’”—that words have essential meanings 
rather than arbitrary ones. And Ogden and Richards carry 
the matter farther: ‘No important question of verbal usage 
can be considered without raising questions as to the rank 
or level and the truth or falsity of the actual references which 
may employ them.” But Carroll has antedated all three: 
the question of meaning and the question of value are the 
very crux of the dealings with language in Through the 
Looking Glass. 


OR THE SATIRIST’S foundation, inasmuch as he concerns 
himself with language here, is not—like Pope's, for 
example—in the socially accepted values of his time, or, like 
Byron's, in personal standards. The play with words, playful 
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though it is, depends for its satiric effect on the assumed 
existence of some realm of absolutes, in which there is a 
real equation between a truth and its symbolic expression. The 
Looking Glass world is far from this realm of absolutes, but 
not so far as the “real” world, where play with language is 
not so free, and where we too often fail to recognize the 
possibility that there may indeed be a significant difference 
between what a song is called and what it really is. As Swift, 
in his discussion of Houyhnhnms and Yahoos, sheds doubts on 
man’s claim to be a rational animal, so Carroll, with none of 
Swift's venom but with equally high standards, suggests in 
Through the Looking Glass the dubiety of the assumption 
that human communication is logical and accurate. Both 
men are concerned with modes of human action; Carroll’s 
special genius, perhaps, lies in his ability to disguise charm- 
ingly the seriousness of his concern, to make the most playful 
quality of his work at the same time its didactic crux. 


ROLE 


Shed self. Assume this other being 

And act for him his conflicts and unease. 

But know the play 

And be forewarned this will be no pretence, 

That what you set aside is outer seeming; 

Who loses or finds peace 

Is you: before you leave behind your sure defense 
Be certain that you want to walk this stage. 


MABEL TALBOT 


Columbia University 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
REMAINING JEWISH 


HANS H. TOCH * 


OS UPON A TIME, there were two little gray men on 
the planet Mars. 

“We should be yellow!’ one of the little gray men said to 
the other, as he pounded the fender of his space ship. “If 
we were yellow we would stand out, and if any of us were 
in danger, the rest could rush up and help.” 

“Nonsense!” exploded the other little gray man, who was 
getting black in the face. “You are inviting disaster. If we 
were yellow, the big green devils would have us rounded 
and gobbled up before you could say ‘sputnik.’ The obvious 
defense is to turn green. We would merge into the landscape 
and be perfectly safe.” 

“But then we couldn’t find each other,” said the first little 
gray man. 

“Who in Mars cares?’’ screamed the second. ‘““Who wants 
to find you, anyway?” 

As they spoke, the first little gray man turned yellower by 
the minute. The second one became streaked with green. 

“You are now green, like the rest of them,” accused the 
little yellow man. 

“And you are yellow enough to be seen for miles,” sneered 
the little green man. 

And they parted and went their separate ways. 

The moral of the semantic fable is this: the question, “To 
what extent should Jews (or anyone else, for that matter) 


* Hans Toch is assistant professor of psychology at Michigan State 
University. He is the author of over twenty articles in professional 


publications, the editor of a forthcoming book, and a past contributor 
to ETC. 
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assimilate?” cannot be answered by a prescription. The answer 
must be different for every person, depending on how he 
thinks and feels. 

Some maintain that Jews should not emphasize their identity 
as Jews. “There is no Jewish race,” they argue. “We need 
not behave differently because of religion; and to band to- 
gether—as was necessary in the bygone days of heavy persecu- 
tion—is only inviting anti-Semitism.” } 

Others insist that Jews preserve their Jewishness. “Our 
unity has carried us through adversity for thousands of years,” 
they say. “We need not abandon our precious traditions now; 
we can proudly remain Jews and also fit into a larger com- 
munity.” ? 


HE ISSUE, as delineated, raises several questions. Three 
will be discussed: 


¢ What strategy provides the best protection from persecu- 
cution? 


¢ Does any particular course of action lead to anti-Semi- 
tism? 


© What is a Jew, anyway? 


The question of persecution is always in the background of 
the so-called Jewish question because the contemporary Jew 
is the historical product of persecution. The existence of 
tightly-knit Jewish communities, with similar habits, thoughts, 
and feelings, was originally due to outside pressures. When 
a group of people is labeled, segregated, and thus sealed off 
from the rest of the world (with considerable discomfort to 
any member who refuses to take the hint), strong traditions 

1 Extreme statements of this position are available in the literature 
distributed by the American Council for Judaism, a group specializing 
in anti-Zionist propaganda. 

? This is the official Zionist position. Thus, in a recent meeting of 
leaders of the Zionist Organization of America, an appeal was made 
for a “dynamic cultural revival of the Jewish Community of the 


United States, linked with the revival of the Hebrew Language and 
traditions.” New York Times (November 30, 1959). 
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are formed which can persist when the danger has passed. 
Psychologists talk about “functional autonomy” to describe 
habits which live on after their causes have died away.? Such 
habits acquire a life of their own; they become meaningful 
in their own right. There is a bit of the ghetto (as one psychol- 
ogist has put it) in even the Jew who has never experienced 
as much as a passing sneer. What Jew has not wondered 
when rejected by someone, whether this did not occur because 
of being Jewish? 

It would not be appropriate for a psychologist to try to 
deal with the question of whether there exists in fact today 
the danger of recurrent persecution. He can discuss, however, 
(1) what are the possible effects of the feeling that such a 
danger exists? and (2) how are other people likely to react 
to these psychological effects? 

By the conditioned-reflex process, we all develop psycho- 
logical sore spots—areas in which frequent punishment has 
left us sensitive for life—and among Jews this is nearly uni- 
versal. It is not surprising then, in discussions about Jewish- 
ness by Jews, to find otherwise mild and scholarly individuals 
hurling epithets at each other. The most popular ones are 
those of the “‘you-provoke-antisemitism”’ variety.* 

Newspapers put out by the anti-Semitic lunatic fringe fre- 
quently cite excerpts from these emotional intra-Jewish de- 
bates.5 The public relations effect of this, together with the 
feeling among Jews that lack of unity invites attack, suggests 
that the fearful attitude may not be entirely unjustified. 

The feeling, however, is somewhat unrealistic. The ordi- 
nary non-Jew, even if aware of the intra-Jewish disputes, is 
generally not very concerned. His image of Jews was built 

3G. W. Allport, Personality: A Psychological Interpretation (New 
York, 1937); G. W. Allport, “The Functional Autonomy of Motives,” . 
American Journal of Psychology, L (1937), 141-156. 

* The debate between the American Council for Judaism and Zion- 


ist officials is a case in point. The language used in these discussions 
occasionally verges on the hysterical. 


5 Common Sense, the most notorious fascist newspaper in the 
United States, has a column entitled “Pharisaic Press,” which consists 
of annotated quotes from Jewish publications. 
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relatively early in life through parental influence and personal 
experience, not on the basis of abstract debates reported on 
the back pages of The New York Times.® 


I" A SEMANTIC SENSE, however, the effect of such disputes 
is quite real. Semanticists and sociologists have dealt with 
the concept of the “self-fulfilling prophecy.” Stated simply, 
it is this: we predict that something will happen, expect it, 
act according to our expectations, and thereby help to bring 
it about. We expect a depression, stop spending, and thus 
help to promote a depression. We expect a child to be mean, 
punish him, and produce a mean child. Anti-Semitism can be 
promoted in a similar fashion, but one way to avoid it is not 
to act as if it existed before there is firm evidence that it does. 
Suspicion is contagious, as are friendliness and trust.? 

Every action made in anticipation of anti-Semitism cannot 
be coldly condemned, for some are solidly founded on. strongly 
reinforced fears. They will disappear in time, as the dangers 
on which such habits are based subside into memories. Mean- 
while, they need to be regarded with sympathetic understand- 
ing. 

What has been said about fear reactions also holds for 
attitudes toward such protective measures as cooperative relief 
agencies. Jewish agencies rescued thousands of Jews before, 
during, and after the war. If in the minds of many people a 
need for such organizations still exists, and because of the 
usual tendency for organizations to persist after their functions 
have ended, their abolition will follow an inevitable lag. 


E NOW COME to what is perhaps the core of the prob- 
lem, about which a psychologist may only venture a 


® Both the “clannishness” of non-assimilated Jews and the “pre- 
tentiousness” of assimilated Jews are used as arguments in anti- 
Semitic literature. The Nazis directed their genocide with equal vigor 
against assimilated German Jews and non-assimilated Eastern European 
Jews. 

™This point has been made by S. I. Hayakawa with regard to 
anti-Negro prejudice in “How To Be Sane Though Negro,” Contact 1 
(Sausalito, California: Angel Island Publications, 1958), pp. 5-20. 
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comment or two. What is a Jew? To a Jew, the answer to 
this question is not just a point of information. It does not 
fall into the same category as “a woman is a sometime 
thing” or “borogoves are mimsy.’’ The question is an impera- 
tive. Some reply to it must be available, or one would not be 
able to live effectively. This is true because to a Jew the 
question “‘what is a Jew?” is part of the larger question “who 
am I?” If he does not have a reasonably reliable image of 
himself, his behavior would be random and bizarre. 

Any Jew is occasionally faced with situations to which he 
must respond on the basis of his image of Jewishness. For 
example, a questionnaire asks for “religion.” What to re- 
spond? A newspaper carries a story about a prize awarded to 
a Jewish writer, or retails an anti-Semitic statement, or recounts 
an attack on an Israeli settlement, or reports a dispute between 
Orthodox and Reform rabbis. His mail brings a request from 
the United Jewish Appeal. His child reaches Sunday School 
age. He hears a recording of familiar songs sung by a good 
cantor, or someone speaks Yiddish in his hearing. He notices 
gefilte fish on a menu; he is invited to a Seder. Each circum- 
stance calls for a responsive action, feeling, thought, or atti- 
tude. These responses, in time, tend to form a pattern. The 
pattern may not be neat and harmonious, it may include incon- 
sistencies and discordant notes; but it does reflect a concept of 
Jewishness by which this particular Jew lives. This is the 
ultimate definition of “Jew.” 

“But surely,” one might argue at this point, “you cannot 
maintain that ‘Jewishness’ is just a state of mind which varies 
from one Jew to another! What about traditions and customs? 
What about language and music and literature—and above 
all, what about religion? Everyone knows that at least Jews 
belong to the same religion.” ® 

Is this really the case? Does the bearded patriarch who 
participates in services which have remained unmodified for 
hundreds of years belong to the “same religion” as the young 


SIn January, 1960, the Israeli government issued a directive offici- 
ally defining a Jew as “a member of the Jewish faith.” New York 
Times (January 4, 1960). 
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businessman who occasionally listens to an ethical lecture and 
goes through the motions of holy days for the sake of his 
aging mother, or as his younger brother who professes not to 
believe in God and regards formal religious practices as a set 
of deplorable superstitions? 


[' BEING JEWISH is equated with belonging to the Jewish 
religion, at what point does one stop being Jewish? Is 
the young brother to be excluded because he holds no re- 
ligious beliefs? He probably would not think so. If 
asked about his “religion,” unless he were a militant atheist 
he would most likely respond “Jewish,” because not to do so 
might imply a reluctance to admit a feeling of belonging 
which he clearly possesses. “Belonging” to what? If queried, 
he might not be able to reply cogently. His answer might 
imply militant Zionism, or merely reflect a feeling of warmth 
toward those who are also “Jewish,” or it might be something 
he could not quite put into words. Whatever his feelings, 
ideas, or actions, nevertheless, they are his. They are unique; 
they differ from those of any other Jew. 

The bearded Orthodox patriarch sees Ais religion as com- 
ptised of traditions, practices, language, literature, and a host 
of other matters. These would need to be arbitrarily dropped 
from the abstraction “just a religion” if we are to broaden it 
to admit many contemporary Jews. 

To attempt to define a Jew as a member of the Jewish reli- 
gion (whatever that may be) also overlooks certain tangible 
features. For example, it is frequently possible to identify a 
Jew as a Jew from a photograph (although there is some 
tendency to confuse Jews with Mediterranean people).® No 
definition of religion, even with most generous dimensions, 
could include this observation. Nor could it include observa- 
tions about any prevalent similarities of occupation, drinking 
habits, relative absence or presence of disease, aspirations, or 

®In a study recently conducted at Michigan State University, we 
found that both Jews and non-Jews could identify portraits of Jewish 


children and adults with accuracy that could by chance occur less than 
once in a million tries. 
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the uncounted characteristics derived from centuries of living 
together, intermarrying, and sharing the same pressures and 
problems. It would need also to take into account the feelings 
and attitudes which at least some Jews share to a greater 
extent with each other than they do with most non-Jews. 


ON-RELIGIOUS common denominators of Judaism, possi- 

ble similarities in appearance, occupation, etc., are not 
included here for two reasons. First, there is no real reason 
for thinking of them as Jewish. Having a dark skin or a 
large nose, for instance, makes a person belong to a group 
of people having dark skins or large noses; and being a 
small businessman entitles him to membership in the economic 
class of small businessmen. His appearance is a factor in one 
case and his outlook in the other, but not in a direction that 
one can describe as ‘Jewish’ (unless, that is, the person sees 
his business activities as being part and parcel of being Jewish, 
or he is conscious of having a “Jewish” nose). The second 
reason for excluding such characteristics as skin color and 
shape of nose is that, even if they should be common denomi- 
nators of some people who are clearly Jews, they are of no 
relevance in describing such people, except for physical ap- 
pearance. We know nothing about a person when we are told 
the shape of his nose. The characteristics that really help 
describe him are psychological: his values, attitudes, opinions, 
habits, etc. Of all these, the “Jewish” label attaches to only 
the ones which the person brings to bear on situations in which 
being Jewish is an issue. 

To continue investigating “what is a Jew?” from other 
viewpoints, a psychologist would answer that a Jew is a person 
who feels that he is a Jew and acts accordingly. In semantic 
language, a person who is Jewish in this sense is one who has 
attached the term “Jew” to himself and has developed seman- 
tic reactions to the label. He may reveal these reactions even 
if he vehemently denies his Jewishness, as sometimes occurs 
with people acting under social pressure, or who have uncon- 
scious conflicts about their identity. Semantic reactions vary 
with the person. Different Jews feel, think, say, or do different 
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things. These different things comprise any particular individ- 
ual’s “Jewishness.” 

This concept of “Jewishness” as a unique psychological 
compound which varies from Jew, to Jew, does not deny 
that similarities can and do exist among Jews. Many Jews are 
Zionists; many belong to Reform synagogues; many speak 
Yiddish; many admire scholarship and education; and some 
embrace all these likenesses. But does the meaning of ‘‘Zion- 
ism’’ or “Reform Judaism” remain the same from one member 
of the group to another? Obviously not. There are differences, 
even though they may not prevent people from belonging 
to the same group. The differences are every bit as real as 
the similarities, but likeminded people are drawn together to 
the extent of their likemindedness. And—this is the point— 
each of these unique compounds of feelings, attitudes, habits, 
and all else is as legitimately Jewish as the next, and one 
brand of Jewishness may not justifiably be imposed over 
another. 

None of these arguments, it should be noted, are justifica- 
tions for complete assimilation. It does not follow to say, 
“Well, if Jewishness does not signify race, religion, or some 
definable group, then the only meaningful allegiance is na- 
tionality.” Nationality implies residence in a particular area 
of the world; however, this is not the essence of nationality 
as patriots see it. Is being an “American” any more or less 
real than being a ‘Jew’? The group enjoys a shared language, 
a feeling for things like apple pie or vodka or table wine, or 
polkas or fishing, and a love of something one calls “my 
country,” and a willingness to go out and fight for it. Except 
for the geographical distinction, these represent feelings, atti- 
tudes, habits, and values which are just as individual and 
subjective as those associated with" Jewishness.” And they are 
equally as arbitrary and equally as much a function of cultural 
influences transmitted down through generations. 

What, then, are the practical implications of this appraisal? 
A Jew has been described as a person who at some level feels 
that he is Jewish, and who acts Jewish in situations where 
Jewishness is an issue to the extent that he feels the label 
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“Jew” applicable to himself. His behavior will be governed 
by his personal concept or image of Jewishness. As a corol- 
lary, people who do not think of themselves as being very 
Jewish will exhibit a behavior pattern that leads toward 
assimilation. If, for example, such a Jew elects to marry a 
non-Jewish girl and carefully protects his children from con- 
tacts that would enhance any feeling of Jewish identity, the 
children will probably grow up as non-Jews. 

Assimilation of Jews has not occurred to a more marked 
extent, actually, because most Jews have felt fairly strongly 
about their Jewishness and have gone to some effort to pro- 
tect it. The reasons for this are chiefly historical. Abetting 
this is the psychological process that causes after-effects of 
past events to linger on after the event has ended; but unless 
fear-inspiring conditions recur, these effects may be expected 
to diminish in time. The process is not an even one. Some 
people, it may be anticipated, will abandon habits, attitudes, 
or feelings which others will retain tenaciously. What may 
surely be expected is an inexorable change in the total com- 


plexion of individual conceptions of Jewishness, In fact, 
despite the delaying effect of the Nazi persecutions, the process 
is clearly apparent in events of the past few decades. 


HE SOLUTION, then, remains part of the problem. The 

two little gray men of our semantic fable can not be in- 
structed to become green or yellow; one may not be told to 
integrate or not to integrate, to assimilate or not to assimilate. 
This would be tantamount to trying to impose any particular 
conception on someone whose feelings are equally legitimate. 

Attempts by Jews to provide “correct’’ definitions of 
Jewishness for other Jews must be viewed watchfully, moti- 
vated as these are by fears which have their origin in scars 
left by suffering and persecution. A psychologist’s advice for 
any Jew faced with such a situation is this: When someone 
comes to your door to explain to you what you “really” are 
and what you should do about it, invite your caller to lie down 
on your most psychoanalytic looking couch. Then explain 
gently to him that you reserve the right to resolve common 
problems in your own individual fashion. 
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Two-Way Process 


How CHILDREN LEARN TO SPEAK, by M. M. Lewis. New 
York: Basic Books, Inc., 1959. 144 pp. $3. 


OW DO CHILDREN learn to speak? Most of them do 

learn, no matter what we do or fail to do. Lambs bleat, 
kittens squeak, birds peep; eventually they sound like their 
elders. All this is inevitable—why ask how? 

Because if we think to ask what a baby is doing in the 
process of learning to speak, we learn more about language 
and communication. Charles Darwin thought to ask. As an 
answer, he recorded the utterances of his first child from 
birth. Sometime later he wrote that nothing in our lives is 
so important as what happens in the first three years, and 
nothing so important in those years as learning to speak. He 
saw that a child’s personality as well as his intellect depend 
upon his growing mastery of language. 

Many such records have been made since, recently with 
the aid of mechanical devices. “Today,” writes Dr. M. M. 
Lewis in How Children Learn to Speak, “we ate able to trace 
a pattern in the growth of a child’s speech, and the picture 
we can draw, though not yet complete in every detail, is 
clear enough to guide anyone who wishes to understand 
how the language, the mind, and the spirit of a child unfold.” 

Dr. Lewis stresses these two points: that the growth of a 
child’s speech, of his thought, and of his feelings are all 
intertwined; that a child’s language development is a two- 
way process, fashioned by him with his elders. The author 
suggests that we maintain an even balance between helping 
the child too much and not helping him enough, and that we 
meet his babbling and baby language halfway. 

Dr. Lewis, Director of the Institute of Education at the 
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University of Nottingham, has conducted extensive studies 
of the relationship in children between language skills and 
general development. How Children Learn to Speak was first 
published in Great Britain in 1957. This American edition 
includes a brief introduction by A. D. Buchmueller, Executive 
Director of the Child Study Association of America. 


ARWIN DISCOVERED that a child’s first sounds, like the 

bleat of a lamb, arise naturally as part of his bodily state. 
Lewis calls them “discomfort-cries” and adds that the later 
“comfort-sounds” are the noises made by the natural move- 
ments of the child’s vocal organs when he is in a state of 
contentment. Eventually the child babbles, or plays with these 
noises, exercising even the discomfort-cries. Babbling is the 
same the world over. “The English child and the Eskimo 
child at first utter the same cries of discomfort, make the 
same comfort-sounds, and babble in all the variety of human 
sounds.” In fact, the first few words spoken by babies form a 
universal language. 

The approach to the mother tongue is made from both 
sides. Imitation has an important effect on the variety of 
sounds the child makes and on the frequency with which he 
makes them. He imitates particularly the sounds which most 
resemble his own. He will progress most rapidly if en- 
couraged in his baby language, then helped to bridge the gap 
to the mother tongue. 

This is just the beginning of an intricate and fascinating 
story. Lewis has made it easy to follow, intending it for 
parents and students as well as for doctors, teachers, psychol- 
ogists, and social workers. Most of the notes refer to a previ- 
ous work, Infant Speech (New York, 1952), for detailed 
studies and full records. 

The baby’s point of view emerges here and suggests that 
language is of the greatest importance to him. He senses the 
relationship between the word, the speaker, and the situation, 
even before he understands the word. He responds to the 
tone of voice, to the phonetic pattern, to the speaker and the 
speaker's attitude and facial expression, to the time and place 
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in which the word is set, and to the memory of other times 
and places in which he has heard it. “The word comes to him 
charged with emotion.” 


SEMANTICIST might raise some questions about the final 

chapter. A mother who encourages a child to use his 
word for flower to cover pictures of flowers, embroidery 
flowers, and pastry flowers is “broadening the range of his 
responses.” How would a semanticist describe this broadening, 
as “‘ascending to a higher level of abstraction”? I was amused 
that the child is sometimes puzzled when asked to make this 
extension. Is he puzzled because he is not yet ready for this 
higher level of abstraction? It might be better to permit him 
to discover for himself the similarities between flowers, pic- 
tures of flowers, pastry flowers, etc. 

Also, “By learning to speak as we speak, the child is 
learning to think as we think, to classify as we classify.” I 
suppose this is necessary, but is it always good? 

In this mild, nicely written little book, I find no attempt 
to reprimand or reform—the natural, middle course will do. 
But even a reader who departs from that course can learn 
something from this book and enjoy it. 


KATHERINE DUNFORD 
Washington, Connecticut 


To Engineer Consent 


THE IMAGE MERCHANTS, by Irwin Ross. New York: Double- 
day, 1959. 288 pp. $4.50. 


“[JP\HE IMAGE MERCHANTS” is Irwin Ross’ name for the 

Public Relations men: the press agents, the campaign 
managers, the product pushers, the corporation PR men, and 
the members of the several big PR firms, all of whom are 
engaged in shaping and publicizing favorable images of 
personalities, products, ideas, corporations, and nations. In 
the phrase of one PR practitioner, their job is to “engineer 
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consent’; and they will accomplish this task by fair means 
or foul. 

Ross, a newspaperman, has written a well-documented 
account of the people at work in various fields of public 
relations activity and of the various means they use to create 
the images that attempt to win for their clients the desired 
public approval. The book is remarkably free of editorial 
comment. In fact, one of the rare times that the author hints 
at his attitude toward public relations work occurs in the last 
paragraph when he concludes: “We would all gain if the 
PR man (and his methods) were edged out of the shadows 
and subjected to the glare of attention normally reserved for 
his clients.” 

Why does the PR man seek the shade? He prefers the 
cloak of anonymity for his efforts, because, if his methods 
were known, he would most likely achieve an effect opposite 
to the one he desires to create. He works by subtle and in- 
direct means—word magic, distortion, and “gimmicks’”—to 
make the worse appear the better thing. If a corporation is 
plagued by an unsavory public image, due perhaps to anti- 
trust suits, attempts at price fixing, or rigid and unfair labor 
policies, it will be advised to court public favor—not by 
changing company policy or by selling a better and cheaper 
product—but by endowing scholarships, medical research, 
hospitals, etc. In this case, the means perhaps justify the end, 
but it is a rare instance when this is true. Curiously, good 
products, people, and ideas don’t require fancy promotional 
techniques to become known. Ralph Bunche hires no press 
agent; the movie, Marty, and (in the early years) Volkswagen 
advertised themselves by their excellence, for they are men- 
tioned—as in this sentence—because the rarity of good quality 
is honest news. 


MM OF THE GIMMICKS used by PR men consist of actions: 
contests, awards, banquets, tests of products, etc., be- 
cause they know that actions speak louder than words. But 
words are cheaper and easier to manipulate than people or 
events, so words are the prime tool employed in the creation 
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of images. In semantic terms, an image may be defined as 
an intensionalized picture, symbol, or attitude, which is a 
more or less accurate map of some small section of physical 
reality. People adopt many of their images ready-made from 
the mass media, whose raison d’etre is the creation and dis- 
semination of images, and which has come to exert tremendous 
influence on the thoughts, dreams, attitudes, and desires of 
the listening, watching, and reading public. The PR men in 
their turn, are often able to influence the choice of the material 
that appears in the mass media and to shape such material 
so that a favorable image of their client appears. 

Ross says that “in most regions of the country a reporter 
can no longer forage for material without finding a PR man 
at his elbow,” and it appears that no magazine editor or TV 
writer is safe from the blandishments of a PR man with some- 
thing to promote. The editor or writer is entertained on the 
inevitable expense account. The reporter may be handed a 
mimeographed press release, be taken on a fancy all-expenses- 
paid junket, become a witness to a “created” news event, or 
he may find himself an unwitting participant in a downright 
hoax calculated to make news and free publicity for a client. 

The operational word is “free,” for what appears to dis- 
tinguish the PR man from his confrere in an advertising 
agency is that the former does not openly pay for the time or 
space he wants, but wangles it by indirect means, and that 
the PR man’s material usually appears as a story or article, 
not as a well-labeled ad. The total amount of space and time 
in the mass media that is filled by PR material is much less 
than that taken by paid advertising; yet the products of the 
PR imagination are much more pernicious because their ulti- 
mate source and motive—the client’s desire—is so often con- 
cealed or misrepresented. The purpose of the material is to 
create a favorable public image of the client. This necessarily 
entails the suppression of complicated or unpopular facts and 
the stressing of simple benevolence and “charm.” When a 
press agent tries to publicize an aspiring starlet he forgets 
' about her temper, her drunken mother and her lack of talent 
and talks about her hard-working father, her dimples, and her 
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charming husky voice. If a company wants more “visibility” 
for its product than its advertising agency is able to provide, 
it hires a PR man to arrange for the product to appear as a 
prop in TV plays, to be featured in a “Saturday Evening Post”’ 
story, given away in a contest, used by certain people known 
as “opinion leaders” in their communities, mot used by un- 
desirables, etc. 


fen ANTICS of the PR men who engage in straight product, 
personal, or corporate publicity—however insulting to 
human rationality and dignity they may be—are relatively 
harmless compared to the confusion and misinformation attend- 
ing similar antics in the more serious field of politics. Public 
relations experts are not only playing an increasingly im- 
portant role in party politics at convention and election time, 
but they also plan much of the strategy and tactics for special 
interest groups that lobby for favorable legislation. Ross cites 
many examples of shady practice by PR firms hired to manage 
campaigns for elective office or to work for or against the 
passage of certain bills. The techniques include grossly over- 
simplifying an issue by a snappy slogan, using arguments ad 
hominem and smear tactics to discredit an opponent, sup- 
pressing unwelcome facts, and even the elaborate invention of 
mythical pressure groups that purport to speak for wide “grass 
roots” sentiment, thus influencing congressmen for or against 
an issue. 

This is nefarious practice indeed, and it is to the faint 
credit of the practitioners that Ross notes some moral queasi- 
ness among them. Such ethical codes that are discussed how- 
ever, can be summed up by those two fine American rationali- 
zations: “It's O.K. if you don’t get caught,” and “When I 
get rich, I can be good.” The major indictment against the 
image merchants lies in their large share of the responsibility 
for the publication of slanted and unlabeled material which 
relies on distortion, word magic, and oversimplification to 
make its impression on the mass audience. All of us are 
largely dependent upon other people’s reports for the in- 
formation we must have in order to make valid judgments. 
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If the reports are inaccurate or deliberately misleading, judg- 
ments based upon them will not lead to appropriate action in 
the real world, thus causing all manner of confusion, frustra- 
tion, and wasted effort. 


OQ” CULTURE is dominated by an enormous apparatus of 
communication, such that there is no area where one is 
safe from mass persuasion. The awesome results achieved by 
Dr. Goebbles’ propaganda machine, in which all the mass 
media were carefully controlled to present only certain accepted 
images to the German people, presents an excellent object 
lesson of what can be done to and by a people whose imagi- 
nations are fed entirely from one source and for one purpose. 
Irwin Ross does not imply that a second Goebbles is at work 
here; but his painstaking survey of the PR men’s techniques 
and influence on the mass media does suggest certain parallels 
of method. Ross does say, however, that, “Our greatest safe- 
guard against the professional manipulators is doubtless the 
vast reservoir of indifference, the enormous resistance to 
changing fixed opinions, which always characterizes the mass 
of people except in moments of crisis.” 

One might add to this reassuring statement the thought 
that education in semantic awareness would help people to 
detect the manipulations and thus to discount their effect. 
Failing this, it would not be too far-fetched to say that the 
American public is saved from some forms of thought con- 
trol only by the absence of a unifying faith—for example, 
Communism—that would exact complete co-operation from 
all the manipulators, and also by the presence of a general 
irresponsibility, a parochial attitude, and a few vague stirrings 
of ethical unease in the minds of the image merchants. 


ALICE GORTON HART 
Laconia, New Hampshire 
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The Retarded Child at Home 


I RECLAIMED My CHILD, by Lucille Stout. Philadelphia: 
Chilton Company, 1959. 89 pp. $2.75. 


HERE are other small books like I Reclaimed My Child. 

The author may be man or woman, teacher or actress or 
novelist; the opening scene of one story may be the denoue- 
ment of another; the plot time may vary from a few months 
to many years. But the books have a common theme: they 
deal less with the child who is named or implied in the title 
than with parents studying a difficult role, trying to satisfy 
themselves, their children, and society. 

The children of these books resemble one another. They 
have slow, difficult ways of living and growing. Sometimes 
they show, at birth, physical features which are interpreted 
as signs of life-long dependency. Lucille and Lafe Stout had 
such a child, Carol. They placed her in a state residential 
school for retarded children while she was still an infant. 
I Reclaimed My Child is the reconsideration of that early 
institutional placement. 

Many parents are, at this moment, playing out in slow 
motion the various episodes of Mrs. Stout's synopsis. It would 
be good to have many more such written accounts, to collect 
and study them until we have found the pattern and are 
ready to do what must be done to change it. Perhaps then 
parents will not feel that they must choose one of two ex- 
tremes: they will need neither to conceal and forget chil- 
dren like Carol, nor to explain them to other parents or to 
the world. They will instead be able to think in terms of a 
family which includes a retarded child. They can consider 
the roles which they fulfill, and the retarded child fulfills, in 
the development of their other children. 

MABEL TALBOT 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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Typographical Boo-Boo 


IRS: I cannot resist a perverse note on the unexpected 
running head on p. 67 of “Teleology in Science Teach- 
ing” by A. J. Bernatowicz (ETC., Autumn 1959): “Tele- 
ology” strangely becomes ‘“‘theology.” My only complaint to 
the typesetter is that his unconscious jest would have been 
more appropriate on p. 71 where the author states: “Not the 
least of the nonrigorous language habits in science teaching 
is that of implying the activity of a supernatural being.” I 
agree with Dr. Bernatowicz and therefore propose a new 
category to take care of such falls from typographical grace: 
the anti-Freudian slip. 
A. Roy ECKARDT 
Lehigh University 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
Reply 
D™ Professor Eckardt: It is the firm policy of the edito- 
rial staff of ETC. to make as few “fluffs” as possible. 
However, when we “goof” we don’t fool around with simple 
little everyday typos. We do it “in spades!” 
THE Eprrors 


Comments on “Creativity” 


IRS: It comes as a surprise to find that the articles on 
creativity by Rollo May, Harold Anderson, and Franklin 
Shaw (ETC., Spring 1959, pp. 261-311) represent varying 
forms of a signal reaction which ought to be quite familiar 
to students of general semantics. Creativity, they tell us, is 
good; whatever impedes it is bad. The case is as simple as 
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that. For May, to be creative enables one to resolve a situ- 
ation which has bedeviled all of modern science from the 
time of Descartes. For Anderson, creativity is as fundamental 
as life itself; it is a “quality of protoplasm” and opens one 
to “higher levels of harmony in the universe.” And Shaw, 
though he is not quite as wild in his claims, implies that by 
the proper use of creative resources we might root out such 
troublesome aspects of our behavior as hostility and power- 
seeking. 

It was not too long ago that learned contributors to 
symposia were trying to convince us that the truth about Man 
lay in the most objectionable parts of his nature. In those 
halcyon years of psychodynamics, everyone agreed that what 
was manifestly bad was good, and whatever impeded the 
direct expression of badness as impulse was bad. Today we 
may be in the midst of a violent swing away from this one- 
sided view. It is now fashionable to insist on the importance 
of self-expression, dignity, becomingness, creativity, growth, 
emergence, and so on; the list is as endless as was the former 
one which began with hostility and sexuality. But do not 
both of these views have in common the familiar error of 
falling victim to a set of rigidly preconceived terms? 


AM NOT trying to offer a psychological theory but to point 

to the need for one, especially if we are to build on some- 
thing other than a faith which shifts with our changing in- 
tellectual fads. Psychologists ought to lead, not follow the 
thinking of their day. The starting-point for our thinking 
ought to be the concrete situation in which we find a human 
being, not a name for a quality which we would prefer to see 
applied to human beings. This is just how the one-sided 
theory falls short, in starting with a preferred term—for 
example, that all of us are basically, and exclusively, creative, 
and that we would all express our creativeness completely if 
only our parents, teachers, friends, and society would permit 
us to do so. Examination of the concrete situation, however, 
suggests that this may not be so. The freedom of one person 
inevitably conflicts with the freedom of everyone else; the 
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good as well as the bad that any of us can accomplish is 
limited by time, by energy, by opportunity and tools; and 
most important, we may be constantly making our own fu- 
tures, but even as we do this we are constantly building our 
own pasts. There is a freedom to be open which is emphasized 
by prophets of the currently popular faith of creativity; but 
they forget that it is a freedom which is always coupled with 
a necessity to be closed. The human need to make changes 
goes hand in hand with the human pressure to keep things 
just as they are. 

This is no more an argument for conservatism than is 
Anderson’s position an argument for radical innovation. I 
am here only trying to fill out what seems to me a fatal flaw 
in a prevailing view. The flaw lies in neglecting to observe 
the limitations inherent in pure freedom, pure creativity, pure 
openness. These may occur once; but for each situation there- 
after which in any way calls up the first situation, there occurs 
a progressive constriction. If I meet you for the first time, I 
might be completely open to all the possibilities of a mutual 
encounter—but if I meet you a second time, either I re- 
member the first meeting and encounter; or else I have com- 
pletely forgotten the first meeting and am then just as free 
and open as I was before. This example shows us, even if 
only in schematic fashion, that in the concrete situation where 
openness is possible, we have not one but two possibilities: 
we may be open to what the future brings, completely free 
and creative but without a past; or we may be closed to any- 
thing new, completely habit-bound or prejudiced, all past 
and no future. Only rarely do any of us achieve moments of 
an extreme in either direction; usually we act in terms of both 
the wish for freedom and the necessity for prejudice. Our 
stand between these two poles may be uneasy, but that is our 
human lot; and a single-minded reaction to one approved 
signal will not, it sems to me, substitute for an appraisal 
which starts from this point. 

JOsEPH LYONS 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
Lexington, Kentucky 
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APRIL 1961 CORRESPONDENCE 


An Argument for The Great Books 


= In reading your article “The Great Books Idolatry 
and Kindred Delusions” I was struck in the opening 
pages by a fundamental and false assumption you have made 
regarding the Great Books Movement. That is, you attribute 
to Dr. Hutchins and Dr. Adler the belief “that agreements at 
the level of ‘first principles’—in other words, agreements at 
the highest possible levels of philosophical abstraction—are 
the necessary condition of intellectual, political, moral and 
social order.” Dr. Hutchins’ quotation, which you employ, 
does not prove this point at all. It merely asks that meta- 
physics be “revitalized,” not that agreements be reached. 
Such an idea, I think, would be abhorrent to Hutchins who, 
as you know, certainly encouraged the most freewheeling 
metaphysical discussions in classes at the University of Chi- 
cago. It seems to me that what Hutchins had in mind was 
that reading the Great Books would make people conscienti- 
ous about their thinking, that by considering their own first 
principles in the light of their discussion of the Great Books 
they would develop some of the scope and profundity neces- 
sary for the rational ordering of their lives and of society. 
That Greek and Christian literature would be of first con- 
sideration merely reflects an obvious fact that these literatures 
are closest to Western peoples’ thinking, and that it would 
be most useful to start with what is familiar. Moreover, I 
have never felt in the official literature of the Great Books 
Foundation itself any pressure toward agreement on any of 
the many systems of thought included in its reading program. 
Incidentally, this program includes a number of books from 
the “heritage of ancient China or of Buddhism’. 

' Your footnote reporting that defectors from the Great 
Books groups are dizzy with high-level abstractions and need 
emergency first-aid, etc., through general semantics reminds 
me of a story that Whitehead tells about Russell. Bertie, 
Whitehead explains, says that I'm muddle headed, but I say, 
he’s simple minded. (You can take your pick.) 


Washington, D.C. CRAIG EISENDRATH 
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ARK THE DATES JUNE 18—23, 1961 in your semantic 

calendar. During this week the annual seminar, “Problems 
in Practical Communication” will be offered at the Castlewood 
Country Club near Pleasanton, California. This year the seminar will 
consider the relationship of general semantics to creative problem- 
solving and decision-making. 

With S. I. Hayakawa as director, the seminar will have featured 
lecturers Gregory Bateson of Stanford University and Dean E. Barn- 
lund of Northwestern University. In residence as faculty will be 
John Clark, Richard Dettering, Alton Hobgood, Stanley Paulson, 
Robert Thornton, and Eugene Rebstock—all of the faculty of San 
Francisco State College. 

The fee for this year’s seminar will be two hundred dollars in- 
cluding all meals, room, tuition, and all course materials. Because 
enrollment must be limited to sixty seminar members, it is suggested 
that those interested reserve a place as soon as possible. This can be 
done by mailing a fifty dollar deposit, made payable to San Francisco 
State College, to the Coordinator: General Semantics Seminar, 540 


Powell St., San Francisco, California. For further information, con- 
tact Eugene Rebstock, Language Arts Division, San Francisco State 
College, 1600 Holloway, San Francisco, California. 


ee TEMPLE BELL, mathematician and author, died at Watson- 
ville, California, on December 21, 1960 at the age of seventy- 
seven. Dr. Bell was one of the first among mathematicians to recognize 
the importance of Alfred Korzybski and general semantics. Among 
his works of interest to semanticists are The Search for Truth (1934) 
and Men of Mathematics (1937). He was also known as the author 
of fourteen other books and nearly three hundred scientific papers in 
the field of mathematics. In addition, he published, under the pseudo- 
nym of John Taine, thirteen science-fiction novels and numerous 
magazine pieces. 





NOTICE 


STARTING WITH THIS ISSUE, Volume XVIII, Number 
1, ETC. volumes will correspond with the calendar year. 
Current memberships and subscriptions wiil be adjusted 
accordingly. 














APRIL 1961 DATES AND INDEXES 


i sane E. STUERMANN’s review of Karl Popper's Logie of 
Scientific Discovery from ETC., XVII (1959), 94-107, was re- 
printed with the addition of several technical sections as No. 13 in the 
series Filosofia della scienza in Edizioni di Filosofia (Turin: Novem- 
ber, 1960). It bears the title, “La logica della ricerca scientifica in 
Karl Popper.” 


BY ITS NAME YOU SHALL KNOW —but do you? And for how 
long? Albany, Nov. 18—“The Board of Regents today went back to 
the term ‘social studies’ to describe elementary and secondary school 
courses in geography, history, government, and economics. 

“The Regents had dropped ‘social studies’ in favor of ‘citizenship 
education’ in 1950 because some members of the board at the time 
believed that the original phrase smacked of socialism. 

“In reversing themselves today, the Regents noted that ‘social 
studies’ described the subject matter more accurately, that it had been 
in use for more than fifty years, and that it was accepted by colleges 
and professional groups.” —T'hbe New York Times, November 19, 1960. 


DEAR EDITOR: While I was attending the ICGS in Honolulu, I had 
such a delightful “semantical’ experience that I want to share it with 
other ETC. readers. 

First, the framework—I had returned after twenty years to the 
home of my youth. I stayed, not at the Hotel, but in the home of a 
part-Hawaiian schoolmate from Punahou and the University of Hawaii. 
Like many others (including beach boys, waiters and professional peo- 
ple), she asked me, “Just what is semantics?” I floundered. Then, I 
tried to take off on the tack, “Semantics isn’t an is," but she got lost 
and so did I. Then, hopefully, I said, “One of the explanations is 
that THE MAP IS NOT THE TERRITORY.” She cut me off short 
with the proud and indignant retort, ‘““We aren't a territory any more. 
We are a STATE!” Aloha! E. Nora Ryan, Child Psychologist, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


SECONDARY SYMBOLIZATION—Tandjug Karang, Indonesia, Jan. 
6, 1961 (Reuters)—“Local officials have pressed lovers into the nation- 
wide drive to make Indonesia completely literate by the end of 1962. 

“They announced persons under forty-five who want to get married 
must first prove they can read and write.” 


“HOW DO SEMANTICISTS COMMUNICATE?” This is the ques- 
tion that Charles Louis Schafer attempts to answer in the January 20, 
1961, issue of Sales Meetings Magazine. According to Mr. Schafer, 
his article explains “what goes on when a group of communications 
specialists holds a convention.” Mr. and Mrs. Schafer were members 
of the ISGS Conference Committee in charge of arrangements for the 
Honolulu Conference. 
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“WHAT CAN AN ENGINEER DO TO BREAK THE COMMUNI- 
CATION BARRIER?” According to E. J. DeWitt, president of 
Wallace Supplies Manufacturing Company at Chicago, Illinois, the 
engineer can give special attention to the following “capsule areas” 
when he sits at the conference table: 
1. The other fellow’s language is the one he understands best. 
Try using it. Avoid your trade jargon or professional terminology 
unless you are sure he will understand you. It’s your idea you 
should be interested in expressing—rather than merely trying to 
impress your listener. 
2. To make sure your ideas fit, listen to the statement of the 
problem. Remember there are sure to be as many views of the 
situation as there are people around the conference table. 
3. Ask enough questions, as a check on how you saw the situa- 
tion. Be sure you are not alone in your interpretation. 
4. Put your — in the form of “benefit” statements rather 
than a series of “how it works” statements. Remember the other 
fellow probably would like to know what your suggestion will do 
for the group. 
Mr. DeWitt's advice is quoted from an address given before the mem- 
bers of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers at their Dallas 
meeting in June, 1960. 


A NEW BOOK, Words on Paper, provides a lightly-written but 
authoritative summary of current English usage, with particular em- 
phasis on newspaper writing. The author, Roy H. Copperud, is a long- 
time newspaperman who writes a column on that subject for Editor 
and Publisher. His points on grammar, style, word usage, word order, 
and similar issues (such as whether there should be a comma before 
“and” in this sentence) are illustrated with current examples. One 
section of the book examines the “journalese jungle” of clichés and 
other problems that beset newspapers. A large glossary of “wayward 
words” and usage is included. (Hawthorn, 286 pp., $4.95). [BW] 


SEMANTICISTS HERE and THERE—and, for that matter, in all sorts 
of places: S. I. Hayakawa, is Alfred P. Sloan Visiting Professor at the 
Menninger School of Psychiatry, Topeka, Kansas, January 18 to April 
18. ... John Pringle, past president of the Montreal SGS, explained 
“What General Semantics Means to Me” at the December 13 meeting 
of the chapter at Redpath Museum, McGill University. The discussion 
dealt with the marked difference between the world as it is and the 
world as we represent it to ourselves in our symbolic structures. . . . 
J. Samuel Bois, offers a Spring course in General Semantics entitled 
Communication and Evaluation at the University of California at River- 
side beginning February 9... . Alton A. Hobgood, assistant professor 
of language arts, San Francisco State College and a member of the 
ETC. editorial staff, has his own TV show on Bay Area’s KQED, 
Channel Nine. Each Wednesday evening at seven, Alton tells his 
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viewers how to “Read Better, Read Faster”. . . . M. Kendig an- 
mounces the 18th Summer Seminar-Workshop conducted by the In- 
stitute of General Semantics, Lakeville, Conn. It will be at the Santa 
Barbara campus of the University of California in August. .. . 
Harold H. Dawson, president of SFSGS is conducting a course in 
General Semantics at San Francisco’s Lincoln Adult School. Instruc- 
tion began February 16... . C. V. Dolan, president NYSGS, is offer- 
ing a five-week introductory course in General Semantics. Instruction 
began January 11 at the American Humanist Association meeting room 
at 224 West 4th Street, NYC. ... Eden Ryl of the Los Angeles chap- 
ter appeared as the guest of Groucho Marx on “You Bet Your Life,” 
NBC-TV, January 5, 1961. . . . Hayakawa will give a paper at the 
Institute of Language and Linguistics in Washington, D.C., in April. 
He will be joined in the panel discussion by Val Hempel, linguist 
from the Army Language School, Monterey, California and by Laura 
L. Lee of the School of Speech, Northwestern University, and co- 
author with Irving J. Lee of Handling Barriers in Communication. . . . 
Professor James Noguer, chairman of the department of foreign 
languages at Long Beach State College, spoke on Friday, January 19, 
before the Lakewood, California, SGS. His subject was “The Con- 
tributions of General Semantics to Other Disciplines.” 


UNUSUAL PROGRAMS were presented in November by both the 
San Francisco and Los Angeles ISGS chapters. The San Francisco 
group sponsored a public forum on whether certain books and maga- 
zines should be considered “pornographic” and therefore be removed 
from newsstands. Participants were Alfred Lynch, Northern California 
chairman of the Citizens for Decent Literature, and Dr. Walter W. 
Marseille, a psychoanalyst representing the Freedom to Read Com- 
mittee. Dr. Eugene Rebstock of San Francisco State College moderated 
the discussion. He was assisted by Lloyd Crisp, who is also a member 
of the SFSC faculty. 


LOS ANGELES semanticists heard a double bill. Stanley Diamond, 
past president of the San Francisco Chapter, read his little semantic 
stories which were originally presented at the Honolulu Conference 
under the title, ‘“Semanticland—Short Tours Unguided.” Then the 
Los Feliz Drama Workshop presented a one-act play, The Unerring 
Instinct, by Thornton Wilder. The players, Sylvia Major, Anita Hay, 
and Bernard Bibner, were introduced by J. B. Zimmer, who is a mem- 
ber of the Workshop and of the board of directors of the chapter. 
San Francisco semanticists summarized the Honolulu Conference 
in two all-day Sunday sessions. Chapter members presenting their own 
papers were Dr. William Pemberton, Stanley Diamond, Lloyd Morain, 
Jay Morris, and Dr. Edward Dean. Irving Gratch read a conference 
paper which he had been unable to present in Honolulu. Tapes were 
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played of Mel Thistle’s and Sanford Berman's conference presentations. 
The Charlotte Selver, Anatol Rapoport, and Garrett Hardin papers 
were read. Discussion periods followed each paper. Harold Dawson 
and George Moore acted as masters of ceremonies. 

MARIO BUNGE, member of the ISGS and author of the recent book, 
Metascientific Queries (Springfield, Ill.: C. C Thomas, 1959), has 
written “Levels: A Semantical Preliminary” in the Review of Meta- 
physics, XIII, 3 (March, 1960). The essay investigates the ambiguity 
of the term /evel as it is used among the sciences and in ontology. It 
is used, for example, to designate the degree of a property, degree of 
complexity, depth of analysis, grades of being, et cetera. Bunge dis- 
criminates among nine basic meanings and gives to each a precise, 
logically formulated sense. Dr. Bunge has been an active contributor 
to scholarly journals of articles on semantics and the philosophy of 
science. He is on the staff at the University of Buenos Aires. [WES] 


DR. JOHN R. KIRK, frequent contributor to ETC. and a member of 
the Board of Directors, ISGS, was appointed during the summer, 1960, 
as a consultant in the philosophy of science for the American In- 
stitute for Economic Research in Great Barrington, Massachusetts. 
While there, he also served as a research consultant for the Behavioral 
Science Council. In mid-September he returned to his regular teaching 
post in the Department of American Language and Thought, Michigan 
State University. 


WORDFACT? “No politician or statesman ever makes a mistake any 
more, no matter how completely his plan may be reversed in the event.” 
This circumstance leads John Kenneth Galbraith, Harvard economist, 
to bring forth a new term, the “wordfact.” Mr. Galbraith goes on to 
explain, “The wordfact makes words a precise substitute for reality. 
This is an enormous convenience. It means that to say that something 
exists is a substitute for its existence. And to say that something will 
happen is as good as having it happen. The saving in energy is nearly 
total. 

“There is a distinct possibility that the inventor of the wordfact 
was an editor or a newspaperman. But whatever its origins, it has 
come to have present-day importance less in journalism than in gov- 
ernment. A press that fully accepts the institution is essential to its 
employment, but one of the principal functions of the modern public 
leader is to find the language which adequately improves the reality. 
Where once it was said of a statesman that he suited action to the 
words, now he suits the words to the action. If past action (or in- 
action) has failed to produce the desired result, then, by resort to 
wordfact, he quickly establishes that the undesired result was more 
desirable than the desired result."—-The Atlantic Monthly, September, 
1960. 
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Announcing the 18th annual summer 


Seminar-Workshop 
In General Semantics 


12 through 27 August, 1961 
University of California at Santa Barbara 


Verbal and non-verbal training in depth. Intensive and ex- 
tensive instruction in the theory, principles and practice of 
non-aristotelian orientations and extensional methods of gen- 
eral semantics, presented by a faculty team of long experience. 
Over 100 hours of seminars, lectures, conferences and demon- 
strations, with exercises in creative listening and sensory 
awareness training. A basic course preparing for teaching 
and research. 


For information, write: 
M. Kendig, Director 


Institute of General Semantics 
Box E, Lakeville, Conn. 





An_interdisciplinary journal for 
behavioral and social scientists who 
wish to keep abreast of research 
concerned with the problems of 
peace and international relations 


The Journal of 


Con icf RESOLUTION 


A quarterly for research 
related to war and peace 


Annual subscription: $5.50 
per copy: $2.00 


Published by The Center for Research on Conflict Resolution 
820 East Washington, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Dwight Eisenhower 
Speaks! 


This is a priceless collection of Eisenhower press 
conference quotations which, for the most part, have 
never been published. The nation’s press has achieved 
an almost 100 per cent coverup job, eliminating the 
inaccuracies, inconsistencies, grammatical errors and 
semi-illiterate phrases that characterize the man. You 
may now read them in the January 1961 issue of The 
Californian. Send 50c for a sample copy, or you may 
have it free if you subscribe to: 


THE CALIFORNIAN 


744 Duncan Street °* San Francisco 14, Calif. 
$3 a year $5 for two years 





JOURNAL OF EXISTENTIAL PSYCHIATRY 


Volume I Number 3 Fall 1960 


Ego? Motivation? Pror. Meparp Boss, M.D. 
Existentialism in ry 
and Science CLEMENS E. BeEeNpa, M.D. 
Obsessive and Hysterical 
Syndromes in the Light of Mmron H. Mier, M.D. 
Existential Consideration Jonn W. Cuorttos, Px.D. 
The Discovery of Existential 
Components Inherent in HucH MuLuan, M.D. 
Contemporary Psychotherapy Inis SANGIULIANO, PH.D. 
Causation as a Structure of 
the Lebenswelt Maurice NaTANson, Pu.D. 
Creativity in the Light of 
Existentialism ANTONIA WENKaRT, M.D. 
Existentialism as a Perennial 
Philosophy of Life and Being Jaco Gaxpston, M.D. 


Subscription — $8 per year 
LIBRA PUBLISHERS, INC. 
445 West 23rd St. New York 11, N.Y. 








Creative Problem Solving 
And Decision Making 


A SEMINAR IN GENERAL SEMANTICS 

















-—A Study of Singular Importance 


THE FIRST FIVE MINUTES 


A Sample of Microscopic Interview Analysis 


By Rospert E. PrrreNGcerR, M.D., CHARLES F. Hockett, Pu.D., 
JOHN J. DANEnHy, M.D. 








His study draws upon the techniques of two disciplines: 
psychiatry and anthropological linguistics; it demonstrates 
what each can contribute to the advancement of the other as 


science. 
The authors present a close-grained examination of a seg 


ment of an interview recorded in sound. They bring to bear 
upon a brief interchange between a psychiatrist and his pa 
tient the merged learnings of what have been separate fields 
in the study of communication. The result is explosive in the 
geometrically increased discriminations shown to be possible 

in the sharpened accuracy of perception, and in the enlarged 
volume of phenomena brought to awareness through the 
employment of a new tool for observation. 

. . The fifth chapter, ‘Findings,’ is in itself an outstanding 
contribution to the ever-growing theory of interpersonal in- 
teraction and communication, and could well stand alone as 
un introduction to the new approach to the evaluation of the 
psychotherapeutic interview which is becoming more and 
more a matter of interest to psychiatrists, psychologists, anthro- 
pologists and linguists.’—HENRY LEE SMITH, JR. 

. The student will find [The First Five Minutes] reward 
ing in every way in which a highly technical, scientific book 
can be rewarding. It will open up new vistas for his imagina 
tion; and it will give him new techniques with which to re 
examine his preconceptions. . .'—LAWRENCE S. KUBIE. 

. . . The book is to be recommended to all those who are 
interested in these technical developments of behavioral analy- 
sis, and especyglly to thos@-tvho are interested in steering these 
podria: ~ Me from an arid technology towards a richer 
humanism.’’—GREGORY BATESON. 


1960 ix, 264 p. 24 cm. $6.50 
Order trom you bookstore or from 
PAUL MARTINEAU, Publisher 
Box 421, Ithaca, New York 








